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THE   HALF-HOURS   SPEAK. 

READERS  and  Listeners,  we  are  seven.  We 
hope  you  will  not  call  us  "The  Seven 
Sleepers."  One  of  us  would  arouse  your 
sympathy — your  tears,  if  possible.  One 
offers  the  palliation  for  a  lie;  and  one, 
showing  how  wide-awake  a  woman  was, 
will  keep  you  so,  we  trust,  as  effectually 
as  it  did  when  played  by  Mrs  Kendal. 

None  of  us,  on  the  stage  or  off  it,  will 
detain  you  more  than  half  an  hour.  But 
this,  we  admit,  is  a  poor  plea  for  dulness. 
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We  remember  Sidney  Smith's  reply  to  the 
curate,  who  hoped  that  divine  had  not 
found  his  sermon  tedious,  "  for  he  had  made 
it  very  short." 

"  Sir,  your  sermon  was  short,  but  it  was 
tedious." 


FOUR  of  these  seven  plays  have  already 
appeared  in  The  Nineteenth  Century, 
The  Fortnightly  Review,  and  TJie  Anglo- 
Saxon  Review.  My  thanks  are  due  to  the 
Editors  for  permission  to  reprint  them. 
"A  Gleam  in  the  Darkness"  was  trans 
lated  for  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and 
has  been  played  by  her  in  London  and 
Paris;  "A  Lesson  in  Acting"  by  Mrs 
Kendal  and  Mr  Gilbert  Hare;  "All 
or  Nothing"  by  Madame  Modjeska  and 
Mr  J.  Forbes  Robertson.  The  last-men 
tioned  play,  as  also  "Two  Strings  to  a 
Beau,"  has  been  played  on  several  occasions 
in  public  by  amateurs, 
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A   GLEAM   IN   THE   DARKNESS 

SCENE. — A  small  room  in  a  humble  house,  facing  the 
sea.  A  door  and  window  C.  look  out  on  the 
shore.  A  pathway  runs  past  the  house,  between 
it  and  the  sea,  another  door  R.  front.  The 
furniture  is  common,  but  clean,  and  all  is  neat. 
A  fireplace  K,  on  the  fire  a  kettle ;  on  mantel 
shelf,  some  books.  A  dresser  L.,  on  which  are 
plates,  etc.  A  small  table,  laid  for  breakfast,  and 
one  chair  C.,  another  is  near  the  dresser,  a  third 
near  fireplace,  on  which  MRS  MORTON  is  seated 
R.,  her  hands  on  her  knees,  staring  at  the  fire. 
She  starts  at  a  far-off  cry,  and  goes  to  the  window, 
pulling  back  the  curtain.  "Mackerel — Fresh 
Mackerel,"  is  heard  dying  away  in  the  distance. 
She  sits  down  with  a  sigh. 

MRS  M. — I   can't  stand  this  much  longer. 
...       I  shall  go  mad  if  I  have  not  some 
one  to   speak  to — some  one  to   open    my 
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heart  to.  ...  No — not  that.  I  can  open 
my  heart  to  none.  But  to  be  alone  always, 
.  .  .  without  a  human  being  to  exchange 
"  Good-day "  with  !  It  is  nearly  a  week 
since  I  came  here — since  I  spoke  to  a  soul, 
except  the  milk  woman  and  the  baker's 
boy.  ...  It  cannot  go  on.  ...  My 
own  thoughts — only  my  own  thoughts  for 
company.  Oh !  How  long  can  I  endure 
it  ?  [Shudders,  and  stretches  up  her  hand, 
reaching  a  book  from  the  shelf:  opens  it, 
and  tries  to  read.~\  I  cannot  .  .  .  God 
help  me !  I  cannot  read.  His  dreadful 
face  comes  between  me  and  the  lines. 
[Shuts  the  book.']  It  haunts  me.  I  see 
him  as  he  sat  there,  stark  and  cola,  with 
those  wide-open  eyes  staring  at  me.  .  .  . 
And  yet  ...  would  I  have  him  back? 
No.  No — I  think  of  his  cruelty  to  my 
boy — my  darling — laid  in  his  little  grave 
—and  my  heart  is  hardened,  I  would  not 
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undo  the  past,  if  I  could— no.  ...  I  am 
only  thankful  to  be  free — thankful  to  know 
1  can  never  hear  his  hated  voice  again,  nor 
feel  him  near  me  ...  never  suffer  again 
as  I  have  done.  The  door  of  the  horrible 
Past  is  closed  for  ever.  [Rises,  and  paces 
the  stage]  But  this  solitude.  .  .  .  Oh, 
for  a  beggar  .  .  .  any  one,  who  would  sit 
there  opposite,  and  talk  to  me !  But  no  one 
passes  this  house.  The  path  leads  nowhere. 
[Sighs]  That  is  why  I  chose  it.  Solitude 
is  comparative  safety;  but  solitude  has 
driven  poor  souls  mad,  they  say.  .  .  . 
Shall  I  go  mad?  ...  I  was  not  mad, 
when  [Breaks  off} — no.  .  .  .  But  now — 
to  be  alone  always,  always.  .  .  .  [The  cry 
of  "  Mackerel "  is  heard  again  far  off.  She 
runs  to  the  door  and  opens  it.  The  cry  dies 
away  again.]  She  is  not  coming  here.  .  .  . 
She  is  gone  back  to  happy  streets,  where 
there  are  children  .  .  .  children,  with 
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fathers,  mothers,  homes.  .  .  .  And  I 
have  no  child,  no  home,  not  a  human 
being  on  earth  to  care  for.  [With  a  wild 
outburst.]  O  God!  Why  did  you  let 
my  boy  be  taken  from  me?  [Sobs,  then 
leans  her  head  upon  her  arm  against  the 
door-post.  After  a  pause,  looking  up,'] 
How  beautiful  the  morning  is,  and  how 
it  hurts  me.  There  was  a  storm  last  night, 
but  the  sky  and  sea  have  forgotten  it. 
They  are  both  as  calm  as  if  they  had  never 
been  angry.  ...  It  is  only  men  and 
women  who  cannot  forget.  .  .  .  The 
fishing  boats  are  all  out.  Oh,  if  I  could 
only  be  on  one  of  those  boats,  drifting  out 
to  sea  for  ever. 

[Some  one  is  heard  approaching,  whistling 
a  lively  air.  She  is  aroused,  and 
stands  erect.  Her  movements  show 
increased  excitement  as  the  steps 
draw  near.  HARRY  FITZHERBERT, 
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in  a  midshipman's  uniform,  is  seen 
outside  the  door.  In  one  hand  is 
a  newspaper  and  a  towel.  The 
other,  which  was  in  his  pocket,  he 
raises  to  his  cap.~\ 

FITZ. — I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am.  Will 
you  tell  me  where  this  path  leads  ? 

MRS  M. — It  leads  nowhere.  Only  you 
can  get  by  it  to  Broadquay — but  it  is  a 
long  way  round.  .  .  .  Will  you  not  come 
in  and  rest  ? 

FITZ.  [Smiles, ,] — Oh,  thanks  awfully,  but 
I'm  not  tired.  I  have  just  had  a  dip,  and 
am  taking  a  stroll  before  I  return  to  my 
ship. 

MRS  M. — You  are  a  midshipman?  And 
your  ship  is  in  the  harbour  ? 

FITZ. — Yes.     My  ship  is  in  the  harbour. 
MRS  M. — If  you  have  been  bathing,  you 
must  be  hungry  ? 

FITZ. — Well,  I  am  pretty  peckish. 
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MRS  M. — I  am  just  going  to  breakfast. 
Come  in  and  have  breakfast  with  me  then — 
won't  you  ? 

FITZ.  [Hesitating, ,]  —  It's  awfully  good 
of  you,  I'm  sure  .  .  .  but  I  ...  You  see  ... 
I've  got  to  be  on  board  by  six  bells,  and  I 
don't  know  how  long  it  will  take  me  to  get 
back. 

MRS  M. — There  is  a  short  cut  across  the 
fields  to  the  harbour.  ...  It  won't  take  you 
long.  .  .  .  Do  come.  ...  It  will  be  kind  to 
me  if  you  will,  ...  I  am  so  lonely  here. 
You  can't  think  how  lonely  I  am  ! 

FITZ.  [Laughs.] — Oh,  if  you  put  it  that 
way,  of  course  I  can't  refuse.  [Enters.] 
What  a  jolly  little  house  you  have !  [Looks 
round.] 

MRS  M. — Jolly?  I  am  glad  you  think  it 
jolly.  To  me  it  seems  ...  no  matter, 
take  off  your  cap,  and  sit  down  there,  while 
I  make  tea.  [She  bustles  about,  putting  the 
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kettle  on  the  fire,  and  tea  into  the  pot,  while 
he  lays  down  his  cap,  towel,  and  newspaper 
on  the  dresser  L.,  then  draws  a  chair  near 
breakfast  table  and  sits.']  There  is  some 
cold  roast  beef  .  .  .  the  remains  of  my 
dinner  last  night.  I  hope  you  can  eat 
that? 

FITZ. — Rather.  There's  nothing  I  like 
better. 

MRS  M . — And  there  is  a  loaf  hot  from  the 
oven,  and  fresh  butter ;  I  haven't  anything 
else,  for,  you  see,  I  am  all  alone,  and  I  only 
get  for  myself  just  what  is  necessary.  .  .  . 
But  if  you  are  hungry  you  won't  mind  my 
not  having  any  delicacies — will  you  ? 

FITZ. — I  should  think  not,  indeed.  After 
a  long  cruise,  English  roast  beef  seems  the 
greatest  delicacy  one  can  have.  .  .  .  Have 
you  lived  here  always  ? 

MRS  M. — No,  I  have  only  been  here  a 
week. 
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FITZ. — I  suppose  your  husband  is  a  sailor, 
and  on  voyage?  That  is  why  you  are  so 
lonely  ? 

MRS  M.  [Shakes  her  head.  Then  in  a 
low  voice'] — I  am  a  widow. 

FITZ. — A  widow  ?  Fancy  that.  .  .  . 
Well,  I  should  say  you  won't  remain  a 
widow  long — [Smiles]  for  I  see  you  are 
already  out  of  mourning. 

MRS  M. — Yes  ...  I  am  ...  out  of 
mourning. 

FITZ. — Any  kids  ? 

MRS  M. — My  kid — my  one  ewe-lamb — 
was  killed. 

FITZ.  [With  feeling.'] — Oh  !  I'm  so 
sorry — I  wouldn't  have  asked  if  I  had 
known. 

MRS  M. — Never  mind,  my  boy.  .  .  .  Have 
you  a  mother  ? 

FITZ. — Yes,  and  a  father,  too.  He  is 
Master  of  the  Brentmoor  Hounds,  and  a 
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clipping  rider.     He  is  a  real   good   sort — 
the  governor  is. 

MRS  M.  [Repeating  slowly.']  —  "A  real 
good  sort."  You  may  be  thankful.  All 
fathers  are  not  so.  ...  And  your  mother 
— is  she  also  a  real  good  sort  ? 

FITZ. — Oh,  rather.  I  heard  dad  once 
say  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  mother,  he'd 
have  gone  to  the  devil. 

MRS  M. — Wives  cannot  always  drag  their 
husbands  from  the  devil.  .  .  .  What  is 
your  name  ? 

FITZ. — Harry  Fitzherbert — and  I  belong 
to  H.M.S.  Vampire. 

MRS  M. — Ah!  H.M.S.  Vampire!  How 
grand  !  You  are  proud  of  being  an  officer, 
ain't  you  ?  \_A  pause.'}  And  you  say  you 
have  just  returned  from  a  long  cruise  ? 

FITZ. — Yes  .  .  .  from  South  America. 
Ain't  it  just  jolly  hot  out  there — at  Rio. 

MRS    M.     [Trying     to     show    interest.'} — 
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Indeed.  What  a  traveller  you  have  been. 
So  at  Rio  it  was  very  hot?  .  .  .  but 
beautiful,  I  suppose  ?  trees,  and  flowers  and 
waterfalls  .  .  .  and  things.  .  .  . 

FITZ. — I  didn't  see  any  waterfalls — but 
there  are  rivers — and  a  beastly  lot  of  sharks, 
and  centipedes,  and  poisonous  things. 

MRS  M. — Oh,  I  shouldn't  like  that.  [She 
rises,  goes  to  fireplace  to  fetch  the  kettle 
from  the  fire.]  The  kettle  boils.  Now 
then,  to  make  your  tea. 

FITZ.     [Starting  up.~] — Oh.      I    say,    let 

me    carry    that    for    you,    Mrs  By- 

the-bye,  you  know  my  name,  but  I  don't 
know  yours  ? 

MRSM.  [Startled] — Mine.  .  .  .  Oh.  .  .  . 
I'm  called  Morton. 

FITZ. — I  see  you  have  hurt  your  hand. 
.  .  .  Do  let  me  carry  the  kettle. 

MRS  M. — No — no — I  can  carry  it.  ... 
Sit  down.  [Makes  the  tea]  The  tea  will 
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be  drawn  now  in  two  minutes  ...  help 
yourself.  There  is  the  bread  and  butter — 
and  beef — before  you.  [She  drops  into  a 
chair  opposite  him,  her  head  resting  on  the 
scarred  hand ;  her  eyes  fixed  abstracted  on 
him.']  I  wish  you  were  always  here  to 
share  my  breakfast. 

FITZ. — That  is  awfully  good  of  you !  I 
am  sure  I  wish  I  were.  .  .  .  [While  lie  sits 
down  again.  Looking  at  her  hand,  after  help 
ing  himself.']  I  say.  That  was  an  awfully 
bad  burn  of  yours.  Does  it  hurt  still  ? 

MRS  M.  [Withdrawing  her  hand  quickly. ~] 
— No.  .  .  .  That  wound  hurts  no  longer. 
.  .  .  But  there  are  injuries  which  leave 
scars  that  remain  for  ever  ...  I  hope  you 
will  never  have  any  such. 

FITZ.  [Laughing.'] — I  ?  Oh.  .  .  .  I've 
been  knocked  about  a  good  bit  at  football 
and  sky-larking,  one  way  and  another — 
but  I'm  none  the  worse.  [With  his  mouth 
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full]  I  say.  .  .  .  Ain't  you  going  to  have 
any  breakfast  yourself?  .  .  .  /  can't  eat, 
you  know,  if  you  don't. 

MRS  M.  [Without  moving,  or  taking  her 
eyes  from  him.'] — Oh,  yes,  you  can  ...  I 
shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  eat,  when 
you  are  gone  ...  I  have  not  had  much 
appetite  of  late.  ...  It  does  me  good  to 
watch  you. 

FITZ. — Oh,  if  that's  it  [Laughing]  I  am 
willing  to  oblige  you.  .  .  .  Crickey !  .  .  . 
How  good  this  beef  is.  ...  Do  you  give 
breakfast  to  every  fellow  who  comes  along 
here? 

MRS  M. — No  fellow  does  come  ^along  here. 
[She  rises."] 

FITZ. — You  don't  mean  that?  ...  I 
am  sure  if  they  knew  you  were  here, 
they  would  come  fast  enough.  .  .  . 
Wouldn't  they  just ! 

[MRS  M.  has  changed  her  seat  to  one 
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next  FITZ.,  facing  the  audience, 
and  pours  out  the  tea.  She  hands 
him  a  cup.'] 

MRS  M. — Oh,  no.  At  all  events,  you 
must  not  tell  them.  That  would  spoil  all. 
It  is  because  you  are  a  boy,  just  such  an 
one  as  mine  might  have  been,  only  a  little 
older,  that  I  love  to  see  you  here,  and  I 
wish  you  were  never  going  away. 

FITZ. — Do  you  really?  How  awfully 
nice  you  are.  I'd  willingly  stay  on  here 
for  ever ! 

MRS  M.  [Smiling.'] — How  would  H.M.'s 
Navy  get  on  without  you  ? 

FITZ.  [Taking  her  seriously. ~] — Oh.  .  .  . 
I  suppose  it  would  get  along  somehow. 
But  when  I  am  an  Admiral  I  shall  quit  the 
service,  and  live  at  home.  Talking  of 
home,  how  mother  would  like  you.  You're 
just  the  sort  of  woman  she  likes. 

MRS   M.     [Shaking  her  head.] — No,   my 
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boy.  Your  mother  would  not  like  me. 
.  .  .  But  don't  talk  about  me — eat  your 
breakfast.  ...  Are  you  ready  for  more 
beef? 

FITZ. — Well.  ...  If  you'll  take  some. 
.  .  .  Now  do  ...  [Looking  fixedly  at  her.'] 
I  say  .  .  .  you  are  pale  ...  I  should  say 
you  wanted  feeding  up.  .  .  .  But  you  are 
so  jolly  fair.  .  .  .  That's  what  I  like.  .  .  . 
After  all  the  yellow  and  brown  women 
I've  been  seeing  out  there,  it's  a  pleasure  to 
look  at  a  fair  woman. 

MRS  M.  [Smiles.] — So  you  never  fell  in 
love,  then  .  .  .  with  any  of  the  dark 
beauties  out  there  ? 

FITZ. — Fell  in  love?  No,  indeed,  with 
women  who  looked  as  if  they  could  murder 
one.  .  .  . 

MRS  M.  [As  though  abstracted — after  a 
pause] — Fair  women  have  sometimes  de 
stroyed,  you  know,  in  self-defence. 
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FITZ. — And  quite  right  too  —  in  self- 
defence.  .  .  . 

MRS  M. — You  are  young — very  young 
.  .  .  and  innocent.  Take  care  you  are  not 
deceived  in  women. 

FITZ.  [PiquedJ]  —  Oh,  come,  I'm  not 
so  innocent  as  all  that.  A  chap  who 
has  seen  anything  of  the  world  can't  be 
.  .  .  unless  he  is  a  regular  greenhorn 
[Gallantly.']  No  one  could  be  deceived 
about  you.  You  are  just  my  sort  ...  I 
should  like,  by-and-by,  to  marry  a  woman 
like  you  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  'pon  my  soul,  like 
you. 

MRS  M. — Don't  say  that  .  .  .  no — no — 
don't  say  that. 

FITZ. — But  I  do  say  it — and  I  mean  it — 
[Lays  down  knife  and  for  Jc  and  stares  at  her.~\ 
Do  you  know  you  are  awfully  fetching. 

MRS  M. — Nonsense  ,  ,  ,  I  am  an  old 
woman. 
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.  —  I  always  like  women  older  than 
myself. 

MRS  M.  [Rises  and  goes  behind  his  chair.] 
—  Love  and  I  parted  years  ago,  my  boy. 
I  seem  to  myself  to  be  so  old  —  oh,  so 
old,  and  love  so  far  away  —  quite  beyond 
recall.  You  had  better  not  think  about  me, 
Harry,  or,  if  you  do,  think  of  me  as  —  of  a 
second  mother.  [She  lays  her  hands  upon 
his  shoulders] 

FITZ.  [Looking  up  at  her,  as  he  leans 
back  and  takes  her  handsJ]  —  A  mother? 
Oh,  come.  That's  gammon.  I  am  eighteen. 

MRS  M.  —  And  I  am  thirty-four.  You 
see,  I  might  be  your  mother,  Harry.  But 
it  is  lucky  for  you  I  am  not.  .  .  .  You 
have  a  mother  who  is  a  "  real  good  sort," 
and  ...  if  you  knew  my  story,  I  am 
afraid  you  would  not  think  me  that.  You 
would  pity  me,  because  I  have  suffered 
much,  but  .  .  .  you  would  be  glad  I  was 
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not  your  mother.  I  would  not  harm  you 
for  the  world.  Like  her,  I  would  shield  you 
from  evil,  and  from  danger,  if  I  could. 
[She  moves  away.  His  eyes  follow  her,  as 
if  fascinated.  She  turns,  and  sees  him. 
She  smiles.']  Do  not  trouble  yourself 
about  me,  Harry. 

FITZ. — Why?  Because  you  have  suffered? 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  awfully  sorry  for 
you.  Won't  you  tell  me  your  story  ? 

MRS  M. — It  is  soon  told.  I  had  a  child. 
.  .  .  They  took  him  from  me  .  .  .  and 
I  lost  him. 

FITZ. — They  took  him  from  you?  Why? 
.  .  .  Why  did  they  take  him  ? 

MRS  M.  [Getting  excited.] — They  took 
him  from  me,  because  they  said  he  was 
wicked — a  liar — disobedient.  They  lied, 
themselves,  who  said  so  !  He  was  an  angel, 
—only  too  gentle,  too  good  for  this  horrible 
world.  .  .  .  He  was  only  ten  years  old. 
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Think  of  it!  He  was  only  here  for  ten 
little  years,  and — then  he  was  taken  from 
me! 

FITZ. — But  where  did  they  take  him  ? 

MRS  M. — They  would  have  taken  him 
with  them  to  Hell — but  he  was  snatched 
away  to  Heaven. 

FITZ. — Do  you  mean  that  you  never  saw 
him  again  ? 

MRS  M.  [With  bitter  agony.'] — Oh,  yes 
...  I  saw  him.  I  held  him  in  my  arms 
once  more.  They  pretended  to  me  that 
he  was  at  school.  I  found  him  in  a  cellar, 
half-naked.  It  was  winter.  .  .  .  His  poor 
little  body  was  covered  with  bruises  and 
sores.  Nothing  was  left  of  my  darling, 
my  beautiful  boy,  but  skin  and  bones.  It 
was  too  late — too  late !  He  died  in  my 
arms.  O  God !  Why  did  I  not  die  with 
him  ?  .  .  .  It  would  have  been  better  .  .  . 
yes,  much  better. 
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FITZ. — How  horrible.  .  .  .  But  who 
maltreated  the  child  in  this  way  ? 

MRS  M. — The  only  person  who  had  the 
power — not  the  right — his  father.  [With 
increased  passion.']  Yes,  I  swear  it — before 
God  !  The  child  was  his,  though  he  denied 
it  ...  though  he  pretended  it  was  the 
child  of  another.  [Clasping  her  hands  in 
a  kind  of  ecstasy.]  O  Son  of  God !  who 
wert  once  an  infant  on  Thy  mother's  breast 
.  .  .  Thou  knowest  the  truth !  Thou 
knowest  that  I  was  never  unfaithful  to  my 
husband.  Thou  knowest  that  my  child 
came  into  this  sad  world  without  a  stain 
upon  his  birth  ...  and  they  killed  him ! 
.  .  .  They  killed  him !  [She  sinks  upon  a 
chair,  sobbing.  Then  she  rises,  and  goes  to 
the  back  of  the  stage.]  You  are  not  eating, 
Harry.  .  .  Go  on  with  your  breakfast.  .  .  . 
[Here  hunger  conquers,  and  he  falls  to 
again  upon  the  beef.  She  moves 
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towards  the  dresser ;  her  eyes  catch 
sight  of  the  newspaper.     She  makes 
one  quick  step  forward  ;  then  stops, 
her  eyes  still  riveted  on  the  paper. 
After  a  pause,  in  ivhich   her  face 
shows    the    struggle    within,    while 
FITZ.  goes  on  eating    steadily,  she 
takes  up  the  paper,  and  drops  into 
the   chair  near   the    dresser.      He 
hears  the  rustle  of  the  paper,  and 
speaks  without  turning  round.] 
FITZ. — You    won't    find    much    news   in 
the  Morning   Mail      "Wilder"   has   been 
scratched  for  the  "  Leger."     That's  all.  .  .  . 
[_A  pause.]    Oh,  yes — by-the-bye — there  is 
more  about  that  poisoning  case  at  Fulham 
— don't  you  know  ?      The  man  who  was 
found  dead  in  his  chair. 

MRS  M.  [Faintly] — Yes.  .  .  .  Have 
they  discovered  .  .  .  anything?  [Drops 
paper] 
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FITZ. — Not  much,  but  there's  no  doubt 
the  wife  did  it;  they  are  on  her  track.  I 
am  afraid  they'll  grab  her. 

MRS  M.  [A  pause."} — If  you  think  her 
guilty  .  .  .  why  are  you  afraid  ? 

FITZ. — Because  her  husband  was  a  brute 
— it  says  so  there.  It  is  so  awfully  exciting, 
I  think.  Don't  you  like  a  good  poisoning 
case.  .  .  .  ?  [ Turns  and  sees  the  paper  on 
the  ground.}  Ain't  you  interested  in  it  ? 

MRS  M.  [Faintly.} — Yes  .  .  .  but  .  .  . 
my  eyes  are  weak.  .  .  .  [FiTZ.  takes  up 
paper.} 

FITZ. — Let  me  read  you  what  it  says. 
[Reads.]  "The  Fulham  Road  Mystery. 
Since  the  post-mortem  examination  on 
Brentwood's  body,  which  left  no  doubt 
that  his  death  was  due  to  arsenic,  evidence 
has  come  to  light  to  throw  further  suspicion 
on  the  unfortunate  man's  wife.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  she  disappeared  before 
the  discovery  of  the  body  on  the  5th 
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instant.  The  servants  were  discharged 
by  her  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  receiv 
ing  a  full  month's  wages.  Neither  of  them 
saw  the  deceased  after  the  evening  of  the 
2nd,  when  one  of  them  took  up  coffee 
to  the  room  where  the  body  was  found. 
Mrs  Brentwood  stated  that  the  house  was 
to  be  shut  up  for  some  months,  as  she  and 
her  husband  were  going  into  the  country : 
therefore  they  had  no  further  need  of 
servants.  Suspicion  having  been  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  the  neighbours  (owing  to 
the  deceased's  brutal  behaviour  to  his  wife) 
that  he  had  made  away  with  her,  the  police 
were  communicated  with  on  the  evening 
of  the  5th,  and  the  house  was  broken  open, 
Mr  Brentwood's  body  was  discovered,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  in  an  armchair, 
with  two  coffee-cups  on  the  table  beside 
him.  Some  tobacco  was  found  spilt  upon 
the  floor,  beside  his  chair.  Nothing  else 
had  been  disturbed;  nothing  appears  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  house,  except 
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Mrs  Brentwood's  clothes.  She  left  the 
house,  it  has  now  been  discovered,  on  the 
morning  of  the  3rd,  taking  with  her  two 
boxes.  The  cabman,  who  drove  her  to  St 
Pancras  Station,  has  been  found.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  she  will  be  traced  now, 
ere  many  days  are  past.  She  is  described 
as  a  fair  woman,  of  very  prepossessing 
manners,  who  looks  about  thirty,  and  was 
last  seen  wearing  a  dark  brown  dress.  She 
bears  the  scar  of  a  wound  upon  her  right 
hand,  caused  by  her  husband  having  thrown 
some  boiling  water  at  her.  Brentwood's 
brutality  was  the  common  talk  of  the 
neighbourhood.  He  is  said  to  have  caused 
the  death  of  their  only  boy,  three  years  ago. 
Up  to  that  time,  the  wife  bore  her  husband's 
ill-usage  in  silence.  After  that,  she  was 
heard,  more  than  once,  to  say  that  their 
life  could  not  go  on  as  it  was — either  he 
or  she  must  die.  This,  and  the  fact  of  her 
escape,  tell  heavily  against  her.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  chemist  has  come  forward, 
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who  sold  the  arsenic  to  Brentwood  himself, 
in  twelve  separate  packets,  from  a  pre 
scription.  Apparently  the  whole  had  been 
imbibed  in  one  draught  of  coffee,  the  empty 
cup  standing  beside  him.  The  hypothesis 
of  suicide  would  therefore  be  natural,  were 
there  anything  in  the  man's  character  to 
give  it  plausibility.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
not  the  case.  Brentwood  was  well  off,  and 
miserly.  He  had  a  violent  temper  and  was 
of  dissolute  habits,  but  was  not  subject  to 
the  fits  of  depression  which  often  follow 
riotous  living.  Mrs  Brentwood  herself  led 
a  very  retired  life,  and  her  moral  conduct 
is  believed  to  have  been  beyond  reproach." 

[Lays  down  the  paper.]  Poor  soul!  I 
suppose  there  is  no  doubt  she  did  it.  ... 
Perhaps  she  was  out  of  her  mind. 

MRS  M.  [After  a  pause.  She  speaks 
slowly.] — Is  there  no  other  possible  explana 
tion  ...  do  you  think,  that  may  lessen  her 
guilt? 
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FITZ. — I  can't  say  I  see  any.  ...  I  wish 
I  did. 

MRS  M. — It  does  not  appear  that  Brent- 
wood  was  ill.  [A  pauseJ]  What  did  he 
buy  this  poison  for  ? 

FITZ.  [After  a  moment.'] — I  see.  .  .  . 
You  think  he  bought  it  to  kill  her  ? 

MRS  M. — That  is  my  idea.  .  .  .  He 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  her.  .  .  .  He  wanted 
to  marry  another  woman.  She  knew 
it.  She  watched  him.  That  night,  after 
dinner,  when  the  coffee  was  brought,  he 
may  have  told  her  to  fetch  a  canister 
of  tobacco  from  his  room  ...  his  pipe 
was  empty.  She  saw  him  ...  I  mean 
she  may  have  seen  him  .  .  .  through 
the  open  door,  take  the  twelve  powders 
from  his  pocket,  and  empty  them  all  into 
her  cup,  and  then — shall  we  say  the  Devil 
entered  into  her  soul?  or  was  it  only 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation?  ,  .  ,  No, 
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I  think  it  was  the  image  of  her  dead 
child  that  arose  and  told  her  to  rid  the 
world  of  a  monster.  .  .  .  She  upset  the 
canister,  just  at  the  back  of  his  chair, 
and,  while  he  cursed  her,  and  stooped  to 
pick  up  the  tobacco,  she — changed  the  cups. 

FITZ. — By  George !  I  believe  you  are 
right.  It's  wonderful  how  you  have  guessed 
it.  It's  as  if  you  had  seen  it  all.  Poor 
soul !  .  .  .  It  was  her  life  or  his.  .  .  .  But 
why  didn't  she  stay,  and  brave  it  out? 
That's  what  puzzles  me.  .  .  .  Why  did 
she  cut  away  like  that  ? 

MRS  M.  \_J3ecoming  more  excited  as  she 
speaks. ,] — Perhaps  when  she  saw  him  lying 
there  dead  -  -  dead,  before  her  eyes,  she 
could  not  remain  in  the  house.  She  did 
not  think  of  the  consequences — her  only 
thought  was  to  fly — to  get  away  from  it 
—the  thing  lying  there,  which  had  been 
the  curse  of  her  life — which  had  turned  this 
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beautiful  world  into  a  hell  for  her.  .  .  . 
At  least  that,  I  fancy,  is  how  she  must 
have  felt.  That,  I  fancy,  is  why  the 
wretched  woman  fled. 

FITZ. — Yes,  now  you  put  it  like  that,  it 
seems  natural.  But  it  is  an  awful  pity  she 
cut,  all  the  same.  Because,  if  she'd  stayed, 
there  would  have  been  no  evidence  against 
her,  don't  you  see  ? 

MRS  M. — What  matter  whether  she  lives 
or  dies  ?  God's  evidence  is  against  her, 
which  she  will  carry  to  her  grave.  ...  As 
to  the  rest  .  .  .  there  is  no  one  to  care 
what  becomes  of  her,  and  what  are  a  few 
more  miserable  years  on  earth  to  her  ?  .  .  . 
After  the  horror  of  the  past,  she  will  be 
glad  ...  at  least,  I  fancy  so  ...  when 
all  is  at  an  end,  even  if  it  be  upon  the 
gallows.  .  .  . 

FITZ. — The  gallows  ?  Oh,  impossible.  .  .  . 
There  will  be  extenuating  circumstances, 
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don't  you   see?      It   would   be    a    beastly 
shame  to  hang  her. 

MRS  M.  [Rising,  lays  a  hand  tenderly  on 
his  head.] — Be  sure  of  one  thing.  ...  If 
that  poor  woman  had  had  a  son  .  .  .  like 
you,  if  her  boy  had  not  been  killed  .  .  . 
she  would  never  have  done  what  she  did. 
You  will  always  be  kind  to  women  .  .  . 
and  children  .  .  .  won't  you  ? 

FITZ. — I  should  rather  think  so.  ...  I'd 
kick  any  fellow  who  was  not,  if  I  got  the 
chance.  [Clock  strikes.]  By  Jove !  it's 
time  I  was  off!  I  have  got  to  be  on  board 
by  "six  bells,"  as  I  told  you.  [Rises.]  I 
am  awfully  sorry  to  say  "  Good-bye,"  Mrs 
Morton.  .  .  .  Mayn't  I  come  again  ? 

MRS  M.  [Sadly.] — Oh,  yes,  my  boy.  .  .  . 
come  when  you  like.  But  who  knows  if 
you  will  find  me  ?  .  .  .  It  may  be,  I  shall 
have  left  this  never  to  return.  You  will 
think  of  me  sometimes,  however,  though 
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we  should  never  meet  again.  .  .  .  You 
will  remember  the  sad  woman  who  gave 
you  breakfast  one  summer's  morning,  and 
whose  hopeless  life  was  cheered  for  a  short 
half-hour  by  your  bright  young  spirit. 
Come  what  may — though  all  the  world 
should  cast  stones,  you  will  have  some 
pity — you  will  think  kindly  of  me. 

FITZ. — Rather.  ...  I  shall  always  be 
your  friend.  And  I'll  come  and  see  you, 
whenever  I  can  get  leave  to  go  ashore.  I 
hope  you  won't  be  called  away,  as  long  as 
we  are  in  harbour  here.  So,  good-bye  for 
the  present. 

[They  have  reached  the  door  C.,  as  he 
says  the  last  words.  She  opens  it  ; 
hears  the  tramp  o/  feet,  and  voices 
approaching.  With  a  look  of 
terror,  she  pushes  him  back  into 
the  room,  and  locks  the  door,  lean 
ing  her  back  against  it.] 
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MRS  M. — Escape  ?  .  .  .  Is  it  possible 
.  .  .  that  way  ?  [It  must  be  shown  that 
the  strong  instinct  of  self-preservation  for  a 
moment  overpowers  her  here.  She  staggers 
a  few  steps  across  the  stage,  then  stands 
irresolute.  Aside.]  But  no.  .  .  .  What  is 
life  to  me  ?  And  the  boy  ?  He  must  be 
kept  from  harm.  He  must  not  be  found 
here.  .  .  .  [Turns  to  him.]  Go  out  by 
that  door — quick — [Pointing  JR.]  .  .  .  and 
across  the  fields.  ...  It  ...  it  is  a  short 
cut  to  the  harbour. 

FITZ.  [Astonished.] — But.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  such  great  hurry — I 

MRS  M. — There  is.  Oh,  don't  stop  to 
question.  ...  If  you  remain  —  your 
presence  here  .  .  .  may  be  misunderstood. 
.  .  .  You  may  be  detained.  Quick.  Ask 
no  questions,  but  go.  ... 

FITZ. — [Hesitating.]  Is  any  one  coming 
here,  who  has  a  right ? 
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MRS  M. — Yes.  Some  one  is  coming  who 
has  a  right.  [Trying  to  laugh.']  He  might 
be  jealous  at  finding  you,  my  boy.  [There 
is  a  knock  at  the  door.]  Oh,  go — go. 

FITZ. — But  I  may  come  again  ? — To 
morrow,  perhaps  ?  [  Whispers.']  Will  he 
be  gone  to-morrow  ? 

[The  knocking  renewed.'} 

MRS  M. — Yes  .  .  .  yes  ...  he  will  be 
gone  to-morrow.  Go  now — go,  my  boy. 
Good-bye.  [Kissing  him.]  May  God  bless 
and  keep  you  from  all  evil — go !  [Pushes 
him  out  by  door  R.  as  a  voice  is  heard 
without  saying'], 

"  This  must  be  the  house — Halloa,  inside 
— Open,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  or  we  must 
force  the  door." 

[MRS  M.  staggers  across  the  stage  to 
door  (7.,  ivhich  she  unlocks  and 
opens.  A  SERGEANT  and  two 
POLICEMEN  enter.'] 
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MRS  M.  remains  perfectly  motionless, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  then 
stretches  out  her  hands  in  silence 
for  the  hand-cuffs,  as  the  POLICE 
MEN  advance,  one  on  each  side  of 
her.-] 

[Curtain.] 


A  LESSON   IN  ACTING 

BY 

TWO  VISIBLE  AND  ONE    INVISIBLE   ACTORS 

MlSS  WOFFINGTON   OLDFIELD  .  .  Visible 

Miss  KATE  OLDFIELD           .        .        .     Invisible 
MR  JERVIS  Visible 

[Time — The  present  day.] 

SCENE. — Miss  OLDFIELD'S  drawing-room.  Doors  R. 
and  L.  Near  door  L.  a  sofa  and  table  covered 
with  looks.  Chairs  and  another  table  and  foot 
stool  R.  Miss  W.  OLDFIELD  discovered  on  sofa 
reading  ;  puts  down  her  book. 

MISS  o. — What  an  odd  girl  my  niece  is, 
to  be  sure !  So  wilful !  so  whimsical !  so 
uncertain  !  One  fancies  she  has  been  caught 
with  the  right  fly ;  but  no,  she  breaks  away 
— perhaps  with  the  hook  in  her  mouth — 

C  38 
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who  can  tell  ? — and  is  off  into  deep  water, 
whisking  her  little  tail,  and  leaping  after 
every  fly  that  passes !  .  .  .  Who  will  ever 
land  her?  .  .  .  [A  pause.']  The  hereditary 
gift  for  acting  in  our  family  takes  the 
strangest  form  in  Kate's  daily  life.  .  .  . 
At  this  moment  how  is  it  shown?  She 
has  a  cold;  but  she  goes  through  an 
elaborate  performance  to  try  to  persuade 
me  that  she  is  quite  unfit  to  rehearse 
with  the  particular  young  man — there  are 
several  of  them — these  flies,  some  real, 
some  artificial,  whose  vocation  it  is  to 
buzz  about  Kate.  Poor  young  fools!  .  .  . 
I  wish  I  could  make  her  suffer,  as  she 
makes  them.  I  wish  I  could  teach  her 
a  lesson  .  .  .  but  how  ?  .  .  .  What  amuse 
ment  she  can  find  in  lying  in  bed,  and 
pretending  to  be  voiceless,  I  can't  divine. 
It  must  be  the  inborn  love  of  acting  .  .  , 
it  can  be  nothing  else  ! 


A  LESSON  IN  ACTING 


[Servant  announces  MR  JERVIS.     He 

enters  door 


JER.  [Bowing.]  —  I  have  come  here  to 
rehearse  my  scene  with  Miss  Oldfield  .  .  . 
for  the  private  theatricals  at  Brandenburg 
House.  [Looking  round.]  ...  Is  she  ?  Is 
Miss  Oldfield  .  .  .  ? 

MISS  o.  —  I  am  Miss  Oldfield  --  Miss 
WOFFINGTON  OLDFIELD.  My  niece  is 
Miss  Kate  Oldfield.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  for  her  to  re 
hearse  to-day.  She  says  she  has  a  very 
bad  cold.  In  point  of  fact,  she  is  in  bed. 

JER.—  In  bed?  How  dreadful!  What 
are  we  to  do  ?  The  performance  is  on 
Friday,  and  we  haven't  had  a  rehearsal  ! 

MISS  o.  —  It  is  unfortunate  —  very.  .  .  . 
You  are  acting  Claude  Melnotte  to  her 
Pauline,  I  think? 
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JER. — Claude  Melnotte?  Oh  dear,  no! 
j 

MISS  o. — 1  remember.  Yours  is  the 
Screen  Scene  in  the  School  for  Scandal, 
is  it  not? 

JER.  [Piqued.] — I  did  not  know  that 
Miss  Kate  Oldfield  had  so  much  on  hand. 
Ours  is  the  Balcony  Scene  from  Romeo 
and  Juliet. 

MISS  o. — Of  course !  How  stupid !  I 
suppose  you  know  your  Romeo  back 
wards  ? 

JER.  [Smiling.] — Romeo  is  not  a  back 
ward  young  man,  is  he?  Yes,  I  believe 
I  am  letter-perfect.  Still,  to  act  the 
Balcony  Scene  without  rehearsal  is  ... 
rather  risky,  don't  you  know?  .  .  .  But 
perhaps  you  dont  know.  .  .  .  This  sort 
of  thing  wants  a  little  preparation,  how 
ever  perfect  one  may  be.  One  just  wants 
to  run  the  scene  through.  .  .  .  You  see 
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there's  a  lot  of  business  .  .  .  advancing — 
retiring  —  trying  to  reach  Juliet's  hand — 
blowing  kisses  —  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Don't  you  think  that,  perhaps,  .  .  .  wrapped 
up  in  flannels  .  .  .  with  a  comforter  round 
her  head,  your  niece  might 

MISS  o. — I  will  ask  her  .  .  .  but  I  doubt 
her  doing  it.  She  says  her  nose  is  so 
red.  .  .  . 

JER. — She  doesn't  act  with  her  nose ! 

MISS  o. — She  sneezes,  and  her  voice  is 
very  hoarse. 

JER. — I  have  some  lozenges  in  my 
pocket 

MISS  o. — And  then  her  eyes  streaming ! 

JER. — She  needn't  look  at  me — and  I 
won't  look  at  her. 

MISS  o. — How  can  you  play  Romeo  and 
Juliet  without  looking  at  each  other?  No 
passion — no  heat 

JER,       [Laughing     and     interrupting.'] — 
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Cold  applications  are  always  recommended 
now  by  the  faculty.  And,  on  the  night, 
you  will  see,  I  shall  be  hot  enough.  .  .  . 
Why,  when  I  act,  my  pulse  quickens — my 
brain  throbs — my  head  is  on  fire  ! 

MISS  o. — You  are  cool  enough  now ! 
Well !  I'll  ask  her — but  I  am  almost  sure 
—[Rises  and  opens  door  L.]  Kate  !  here 
is  Mr  Jervis  come  to  rehearse  with  you. 
.  .  .  Is  it  really  quite  impossible  for  you 
to  get  up  ?  Suppose  you  make  the  effort ! 

VOICE. — Can't !  .  .  .  [Sneezes.] 

JER. — If  I  remain  here  .  .  .  couldn't  we 
rehearse  through  the  open  door  ? 

MISS  w.  o. — How  could  you  show  any 
fervour  through  the  door? 

JER. — Why,  after  all,  Juliet  is  in  the 
balcony,  and  Romeo  below ;  and  in  the 
dark!  It  isn't  so  very  different  [Speaking 
louder.]  Do,  Miss  Oldfield.  ...  I  mean 
Miss  Kate! 
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VOICE. — Can't  talk.  .  .  .  Bronchial  tubes 
affected.  [Sneezes.'] 

JER. — What  is  to  be  done?  ...  I  wonder 
whether  .  .  .  An  idea  occurs  to  me.  .  .  . 
Have  you  ever  in  your  life  acted,  Miss 
Oldfield  ? 

MISS  w.  o. — Woffington  Oldfield  [Smiles]. 
Well,  yes  .  .  .  once  or  twice.  I  am  sup 
posed  to  know  something  about  the  Art. 
It  is  hereditary  in  my  family.  Do  you 
want  me  to  rehearse  with  you?  I  warn 
you,  I  shall  be  very  severe. 

JER. — Oh !  be  as  severe  as  ever  you 
please.  I  am  not  afraid.  I  have  played 
with  half  the  Amateur  Clubs  in  London, 
and  I  may  say  that  my  elocution  has 
always  been  considered  very  good  .  .  . 
very  good,  indeed. 

MISS  w.  o.     [Repeats.] — Indeed! 

JER. — My  friends  will  have  it  that  if 
I  took  to  the  regular  stage  I  should 
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become  a  first-rate  actor  —  but  of  course 
that  is  partiality ! 

MISS  w.  o. — How  very  interesting!  You 
have  youth,  Mr  Jervis, — divine  youth  ! — 
in  your  favour — and — plenty  of  confidence, 
I  see.  Your  youth  is,  above  all,  in  your 
favour  for  playing  Romeo.  This  most  beauti 
ful  love-story  in  the  world  should  be  played 
by  a  boy  and  girl.  [Sighs.'}  I  am  not  young 
enough  to  be  your  Juliet. 

JER. —  Oh  !  nonsense.  I'm  sure — you  are 
awfully  handsome,  and  young  enough  — 
don't  you  know — to — to  be — anything ! 

MISS  w.  o. — Not  to  be  made  a  fool  of. 
But  to  rehearse  with,  I  may  be  of  use 
—for  what  I  have  is  ...  experience. 

JER. — I  am  sure  you  have  —  a  lot  of 
experience. 

MISS  w.  o.  [Tartly.']  —  What  do  you 
mean  by  that,  Mr  Jervis? 

JER. — Oh !    only    that     I    see    you    are 
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awfully  clever,  and  I  should  like  to  re 
hearse  with  you  better  than  almost  any 
one 

MISS  w.  o. — Let  us  begin.  [She  has  been 
heaping  the  books  on  table  so  as  to  form 
a  wall,  to  act  as  balcony  on  which  she  can 
lean.  She  now  turns  to  shut  door  L.~\  I'll 
shut  this  door. 

VOICE. — No!  Leave  the  door  open! 
[Sneezes.] 

MISS  w.  o. — Are  you  sure  you  don't  feel 
a  draught,  dear? 

VOICE. — No  !  .  .  .     I  want  to  hear  you. 

MISS  w.  o.  [Aside.]  —  I  thought  so. 
[Aloud.]  Very  well,  dear.  Perhaps  you 
will  pick  up  something  which — may  be  of 
advantage.  Now,  Mr  Jervis — begin.  Get 
upon  that  chair. 

JER. — Why  am  I  to  get  upon  that  chair  ? 

MISS  w.  o. — You  jump  down  from  the 
wall.  Some  Romeos  don't  or  cant;  but 
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I  like  it.     It  is  young — spirited — vigorous  ! 
it  gives  point  to  your  opening  line. 

.TER.  [Getting  awkwardly  on  the  chair.'} — 
How  long  am  I  to  remain  here  ? 

MISS  w.  o.  —  You  don't  remain  at  all. 
As  the  scene  opens,  your  head  is  seen 
appearing  over  the  wall,  and  down  you 
come ! 

JER.  [After  jumping  down  rather 
heavilyJ} — 

"  He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound  ! " 

MISS.  o. — God  bless  my  soul !  You  say 
that  as  if  you  had  just  come  out  of  the 
accident  ward  at  a  hospital!  [Starts  upJ] 
Put  some  fire,  some  life  into  it ! 

11  He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound  ! " 

JER. — Oh !  I  can  put  fire  enough  into  it 
—if  that's  what  you  want.     [  Very  loud.'] 

"  He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound  ! " 
MISS  o. — Good  gracious  I     That's  not  it. 
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You'd  wake  the  whole  House  of  Capulet, 
if  you  bellowed  like  that!  You  must  in 
dicate  the  enthusiasm  of  the  impassioned 
youth — the  rebound  of  his  high  spirits,  after 
his  disappointment  in  Rosalind — a  wound 
so  slight  that  it  has  left  no  scar! 

JER. — You  don't  mean  that  I  must 
indicate  all  that,  in  this  one  line  ? 

MISS  o.  —  Of  course  you  must !  But 
remember,  all  the  time,  that  he  has  stolen 
into  the  garden  of  his  arch-enemy !  How 
ever,  you  must  study  the  speech  by  your 
self.  Pass  on  to  the  "  cheek  upon  her 
hand !  " 

JER. — "See    how  she    leans  her  cheek  upon  her 
hand!" 

[Advancing,  with  a  jump.] 

MISS  o. — Oh,  stop  !  stop !  .  .  .  .  You've  a 
great  deal  too  much  cheek,  Mr  Jervis ! 
Why  do  you  plunge  forward  like  that  ? 
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JER. — I — I  wanted  to  show  my  emotion 
—my 

MISS  o. — Your  legs  are  meant  for  motion, 
not  for  emotion,  Mr  Jervis.  .  .  .  Let  your 
voice  steal  out  those  beautiful  words  in  a 
tremulous  whisper ! 

JER.     [Repeats  in  a  tremulous  whisper.'} — 

"  See  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  ! " 
[Then  forgetting  himself,  waxes  louder  J] 

"0,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand,  that 

I  might — 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  ! " 

MISS  o. — You  say  it,  as  if  you  were 
going  to  box  her  ears !  .  .  .  If  /  had  a 
glove  upon  this  hand,  I  think  I  should 
box  yours!  You  talk  like  a  prize-fighter 
about  the  glove!  Have  you  no  sense  of 
the  tenderness  —  the  yearning  rapture  of 
those  words? 

"  0,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  ! " 
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[Coming  from  behind  table.] 

....  "Ah  me!" 
JER.     [Without  exaggeration.']— 

....     "She  speaks! 
0  speak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  from  Heaven, 
Unto  the  white-upturned  wondering  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him, 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air  ! " 

MISS  o.     [Applauding. 1  -  -  That's   better ! 
That's  more  like  it.  ... 

[Runs  behind  table,  and 
leans  over  books.'] 

"  0    Romeo  !     Romeo  !     Wherefore    art    thou, 
Romeo?"  .  .  . 

You  must  look  startled  when  I  say  that. 
Don't  stand  there  like  a  stock  or  a  stone.  .  .  . 

"  Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name, 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love, 
And  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet" 
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[A  loud  cough  is  heard  behind  scene.] 

JER.  [Listens.] — Shall  I  hear  more,  or 
shall  I  speak  at  this  ? 

MISS  o. — What  are  you  thinking  of? 
You  ought  to  be  bursting  with  joy — 
hardly  able  to  contain  yourself ! 

JER. — Well,  you  told  me  not  to  shout. 
There  is  no  pleasing  you. 

MISS  o. — There  might  be,  if  you  were  in 
love — really  in  love.  .  .  .  [Sighs.']  .  .  . 
Well,  no  matter  my  speech.  We  will 
pass  on  to  "Take  all  myself." 

JER.—  «  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  ! 

Call  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptized.  .  .  . 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo  ! " 

MISS  o. — Here  you  must  step  forward 
into  the  light,  and  mind  you  don't  fall,  or 
Juliet  will  seem  to  be  making  a  horrid 
pun  when  she  says — 

"  What  man  art  thou,  that,  thus  bescreened  by  night, 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  ? " 
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JER.     [  With  increasing  energy.]— 

.  ..."  By  a  name 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am  : 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself, 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee  : 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word!" 

MISS  o. — That  is  better.  There  is  some 
passion  in  that  "  tear  the  word." 

JER. — I  thought  of  trying  to  clamber  up 
into  the  balcony  here.  [Fetches  footstool.'] 
That  business  would  be  new,  and  effective 
—eh  ?  and  it  seems  to  suit  the  words, 

"  "With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch  these 

walls, 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out "... 

MISS  o. — Stop!  .  .  .  Stop!  .  .  .  That 
will  never  do.  I'm  shocked!  .  .  .  clam 
bering  up  immediately  you  have  made  my 
acquaintance?  No!  We  shall  have  plenty 
of  time  for  that  when  we  are  married. 

JER.  [Confused.'] — .  .  ,  .  When  we  are 
married  ? 
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MISS  o. — Yes  .  .  .  after  the  ceremony. 
It  is  true  I  am  already  in  love  with  you — 
but  what  are  my  words  ? 

"...  Pardon  me, 

And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered." 

[The  door  L.  has  been  opened  slightly 
more  during  the  last  speeches.] 

VOICE.     [After    a    sneezed]  —  Aunt,    you 
might  give  only  the  cues. 
MISS  o. — That  is  the  cue.  .  .  . 

"  The  more  I  give  to  thee,  the  more  I  have, 
For   both  are  infinite ".  .  .  .  [a  loud  cough  is 

heard] 
..."  I  hear  some  noise  within.  .  .  .  Dear  love, 

adieu ! 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again." 

[Exit  L. 

[  Voices  are  heard  behind  the  scenes. 
JER.  speaks  thro'  them.'] 

JER,     [Excited.]  —  What     a     delightful 
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woman !  So  clever  —  stirs  one  up  to 
act,  .  .  .  and  if  ...  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
.  .  .  seems  to  fancy  me  .  .  . 

"  I  am  afeared, 

Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream, 
Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantial.  .  .  " 

Well,  I  can't  say  she  is  flattering,  but  she 
is  substantial  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  there  is  a  look 
in  her  eyes  which  tells  me 

\Enter  Miss  O.] 

MISS  O. — .  .  .  "  Three  words,  dear  Romeo ;   and 

good  night  indeed, 

If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 
Thy  purpose  marriage," — [a  cough.] 

VOICE. — Go  on  to  the  cue,  aunt ! 
MISS  o.    [  With  increased  passion.'] — 

"  I'll  follow  thee,  my  lord,  throughout  the  world." 
VOICE. — I  want  you,  aunt. 

MISS  o  — "I  come  anon — But  if  thou  meanest  not 

well,  I  do  beseech  thee " 

D 
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VOICE. — Aunt ! 

MISS  o. — Be  quiet,  Kate.  .  .  . 

"  By  and  by  :  I  come — 

To-morrow  will  I  send." 
JER.      "  So  thrive  my  soul !  " 

Let  me  catch  your  hand  there — do  ! 
MISS  o. — Certainly  not.      Plenty  of  time 
for  that,  when  we  are  married.  .  .  . 

"  A  thousand  times  good  night  I " 

{Exit  L. 

VOICE. — [Testily.'}  Is  it  necessary  to  be  so 
demonstrative,  aunt  ? 

JER.  [Listening  J\ — Have  all  the  family 
been  so  amorous  ?  .  .  .  How  very  odd ! 

[Re-enter  Miss  O.] 

MISS  O.— "Hist!     Romeo,  hist!     0,  for  a  falconer's 

voice. 

To    lure    this   tassel-gentle    back    again ! 
Bondage, 
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Bondage  is  hoarse,    and  may  not  speak 

aloud, 

Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies, 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse 

than  mine, 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name."  .  .  . 

[JER.  looks  fixedly  at  her, 
without  speaking.'] 

.  .  .  Well  ?     Why  don't  you  go  on  ? 
JER. — I  am  waiting  for  the  cue. 
MISS  o. — You  are  not  listening.  .  . 

"  With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name." 
You'll  never  act,  if  you  are  so  absent ! 
JER. — "It  is  my  soul  that  calls  upon  my  name." 

MISS  o.  [Interrupting.] — Think  of  your 
body !  You  are  getting  cold  again.  Keep 
up  the  heat,  Mr  Jervis.  Remember— 

JER.— Never  so  much  in  love  in  my  life ! 

[A  violent  cough  is  heard'] 
MISS  o. — I  had  better  shut  that  door.   [Goes 
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towards  it.']    I  am  sure  you  feel  the  draught, 
Kate.  .  .  .  Put  on  the  mustard. 

VOICE. — I  think  I  shall  get  up.  ...  I  ... 

MISS  o. — Nonsense!      Get  up,  with  your 
cold?  .  .  .     Impossible! 

VOICE. — I  ...  I  think  I  can  rehearse  .  .  . 

MISS  o. — It  would  be  dangerous.     Better 
not,  my  dear. 

JEK. — Your  aunt  and  I  are  getting  on 
splendidly,  Miss  Kate. 

MISS.   O. — [Tenderly.'] — "  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 
shall  I  send  to  thee  ?  " 

JE1U — "  By  the  hour  of  nine." 

MISS  O. — "  By  the  hour  of  nine  ?    I  will  not  fail." 

VOICE. — Stop !  I  am  getting  up. 

MISS  o. — Nonsense,     Kate!     Don't      in 
terrupt  us.  ... 

"  'Tis  almost  morning — I  would  have  thee  gone." 

JER. — But    I    am    to    return  to-morrow 

[lowering    his    voice]     at ,     dear     Miss 

Oldfield  ? 
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VOICE. — What  is  that  Mr  Jervis  says  ? 

MISS  o. — It's  in  his  part.  [Pretends  to  lower 
her  voice.]  We  might  meet  at  Brandenburg 
House.  My  niece  will  not  be  fit  to  re 
hearse,  I  fear.  Indeed,  I  think  it  would  be 
better  if  she  gave  up  the  part.  The  mantle 
of  my  great  grand-mother 

JER. — Who  was  she  ? 

MISS  o. — Nance  Oldfield  .  .  .  but  her 
mantle  has  not  descended  on  my  niece. 

VOICE. — What  is  that  about  a  mantle? 
I'm  as  hot  as  I  can  be  ! 

MISS  o. — Fever!  .  .  .  Put  your  feet  in 
mustard  and  water,  Kate  !  [Turning  to  JER.] 
.  .  .  Ah !  if  only  I  was  sixteen ! 

JER. — One  can't  wish  you  other  than  you 
are,  I'm  sure.  .  .  .  Shall  I  go  on? 

"  I  would  I  were  thy  bird  ! " 

MISS  O. — "  Sweet,  so  would  I ! 

Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing." 
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VOICE. — I'm  nearly  dressed  ! 

JER.  [  Without  heeding  her.~\ — I  say,  Miss 
Oldfield — in  the  next  act,  after  we  are 
married,  mayn't  I  kiss  you  ? — eh  ? 

MISS  o. — Oh,  you  might,  as  often  as  you 
liked  ...  in  the  next  act  .  .  .  but  I 
thought  the  performance  ended  with  the 
Balcony  Scene — doesn't  it  ? 

JER. — Oh,  damn  it !  so  it  does.  ...  I  beg 
your  pardon !  I  forgot.  [Stamps.]  How 
provoking ! 

MISS  o. — You  are  improving,  Mr  Jervis. 
There  was  some  fire  in  that  "  damn  it ! " 

JER. — How  can  it  be  otherwise,  acting 
with  you  ? 

VOICE. — I'm  suffocating !  .  .  .     Aunt ! 

MISS  o. — Gargle  your  throat,  my  love. 
Go  on  gargling  your  throat  till  I  come. 

"Good  night!  .  .  .  Good  night!  parting  is  such 

sweet  sorrow, 
That  I  should  say  good  night  till  it  be  morrow." 
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Au  revoir,  Mr  Jervis.  [Smiles,  and  curtsies.'] 
....  Now,  let  me  see  what  ammoniated 
quinine,  and  ...  a  little  infusion  of  ... 
[whispers].  .  .  jealousy  may  do  for  my  dear 
niece.  ...  I'm  coming,  my  love.  .  .  I'm 
coming.  [Exit. 

JER.     [Making   one  step  forward.] — Miss 
Oldfield ! 

[He  remains  transfixed,  as  the  curtain  falls.] 
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MRSBRUDENEL  <  Handsome  -  agitated    in 

\  manner. 


MR  E^BATTP  /  A      dever> 

\        bachelor—  a  Barrister. 

ITALIAN  WAITER 

SCENE.  —  A  sitting-room  in  an  old  Italianlnn  at  Orvieto. 
The  ceiling  is  painted.  A  large  fireplace,  with 
wood-fire  "burning^  C.  Over  it  a  small  mirror.  A 
table  in  front  with  supper,  and  before  the  table  K 
a  chair.  Candles  burning.  Another  chair  near 
fire-place  L.,  and  a  third  at  back,  with  coat  on  it, 
and  boots  before  it.  Door  R.  lack  into  bed-room. 
Door  L.  general  entrance  from  passage.  ESDAILE, 
in  dressing-gown  and  slippers  seated,  at  supper. 
Before  him,  an  old  WAITER,  slipshod,  with  napkin 
under  his  arm. 

ESDAILE.  —  You  have  not  many  travellers 
who  sleep  here,  I  imagine  —  eh  ? 
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WAITER.  —  Che  vuole,  Eccelenza  ?  .  .  . 
Zince  de  railway  iz  open,  zey  come  in  ze 
mornin'  —  zey  see  ze  Duomo — zey  walk 
around — and  [With  a  gesture] — paff?  Zey 
are  off  to  Firenze,  or  Rome— 

ESDAILE. — Well,  I  hope  your  beds  are 
well  aired — that  is  all  I  care  about.  I 
have  a  horror  of  a  damp  bed. 

WAITER. — Rest  tranquil,  Eccelenza !  I 
zall  put  ze  warm-pan  in  ze  bed. 

ESDAILE. — And,  afterwards,  a  tumbler — 
don't  forget  that.  If  the  steam  dulls  the 
glass,  it  shows  the  bed  is  damp.  [Glancing 
atjire.]  The  wood  here  certainly  is  ! 

WAITER. — Rest  contented,  Eccelenza.  .  .  . 
You  sail  have  ze  good  fire  presently.  .  . 
You  like  our  wine  ?  [  Pours  wine.']  All  ze 
foresters  finds  it  good. 

ESDAILE. — Foresters  ?  .  .  .  Oh  !  you  mean 
strangers!  By  the  bye,  where  did  you 
learn  to  speak  English  ? 
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WAITER. — I   was  one  year  in    England, 
Eccelenza,    in    a    fine    Cafe    in    Leicester 
Square.  .  .  .      Ah !    Dio   mio  /      Zat  was 
gay !    Ze  fine  women !   Ze   musique !  .  . 
Ze  champagna ! 

ESDAILE. — The  champagne  of  Leicester 
Square !  Great  Scot !  .  .  .  You  find  Orvieto 
dull,  after  it,  no  doubt  ? 

WAITER. — It  is  sheep  'ere,  Eccelenza ! 
[Shrugs  his  shoulders.} 

ESDAILE. — Sheep  ?  .  .  .  Oh  !  .  .  .  cheap ! 
I  understand.  Is  there  not  another  hotel 
here — or  a  Pension  ? 

WAITER  [Makes  a  grimace.] — L'Acquila 
Nera!  He  is  not  a  'otel.  .  .  I  call  'im 
osteria.  .  .  Yes,  zey  takes  the  voyager  in 
there  .  .  .  sheep  1 

ESDAILE  [Smiles.'] — Sheep  that  are  taken 
in,  and  fleeced!  Ha!  Ha!  It  must  be 
there  that  some  English  travellers — friends 
of  mine — are  staying. 
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WAITER. — Zey  must  like  zey  bad  wines  to 
go  there  .  .  .  [  Fills  ESDAILE'S  glass.]  How 
you  zay  in  England — "  Not  first-shop !" 

ESDAILE. — First  —  chop  —  not  shop.  .  .  . 
Well !  I  am  surprised.  .  .  My  friend  is 
a  particular  man  .  .  .  never  liked  anything 
second-class.  .  .  .  [Musing.']  It  is  odd  .  .  . 
very  odd  ...  I  can't  make  it  out.  .  .  . 
[Rises. ]  You  can  clear  away.  .  .  .  Put  a 
light  in  the  bed-room  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  don't  for 
get  the  warming-pan  .  .  .  and  the  tumbler 
.  .  .  mind  the  tumbler.  I  shall  want 
nothing  more.  .  .  You  call  me  at  six.  .  . 
Bring  me  a  bath — you  know  what  I  mean 
by  a  bath — not  a  basin — but  a  bath — a  cold 
bath  ? 

WAITER. — Rest  contented,  Eccelenza.  .  . 
I  know  ze  bath— All  ze  English,  zey  wants 
to  wash  their  zelves.  Zo— [Makes  a  gesture] 
-all  over?  Bah!  .  .  .  Felice  Notte, 
Eccelenza—  [Exit  L. 
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[ESDAILE  draws  chair  to  table,  on  ivhich 
WAITER  has  placed  ink,  writing- 
book,  etc.,  with  candles,  a  bottle  of 
water  and  glass. 

ESDAILE. — Very  odd,  certainly!  ...  I 
can't  have  been  mistaken.  .  .  Mrs  Brudenel 
.  .  .  the  person  Brudenel  introduced  me  to 
as  his  wife,  is  undoubtedly  the  lady  I  knew 
as  Mrs  Wilder  five  years  ago.  A  charming 
woman — not  quite  as  frank  as  I  like  'em — 
a  little  wanting  in  moral  courage — but, 
then,  no  wonder!  with  such  a  husband! 
Poor  thing !  .  .  .  I  knew  her  well  .  .  .  and 
pitied  her  heartily.  Why,  then,  did  she 
pretend  not  to  know  me  just  now?  She 
looked.  .  .  .  Well !  .  .  .  She  looked  almost 
terrified  when  she  first  saw  me,  and  turned 
away.  .  .  .  Of  course,  I  took  my  cue  from 
her,  and  stared  her  straight  in  the  face, 
without  blinking.  Then,  when  Brudenel 
asked  me  to  call  on  them  this  evening,  and 
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I  made  an  excuse  that  I  should  be  busy 
with  my  work,  I  saw  the  expression  of 
relief  that  came  into  her  face.  What  could 
it  mean?  ...  I'm  puzzled.  .  .  Well! 
She  need  not  be  alarmed— I  never  obtrude 
myself,  where  I  am  not  wanted ! 
[WAITER  enters  L.] 

WAITER. — Zere  is  a  lady  below  who  asks 
if  sua  Eccelenza  will  receive  her  ? 

ESDAILE.—  A  lady  ?  A  lady  for  me  ? 
Impossible,  it  must  be  a  mistake. 

WAITER. — Ze  ask  for  zey  Signor  Inglese 
who  come  by  ze  train  zis  evenin'  ? 

ESDAILE. — Dear  me !  .  .  .  How  very 
odd !  .  .  .  Well  .  .  .  give  me  my  coat 
[Throws  off  dressing-gown]  .  .  .  and  my  boots 
[Puts  on  coat,  and  takes  off  slippers.]  You 
must  show  the  lady  up  here.  .  .  [Exit 
WAITEK  L.  ESDAILE  puts  on  his  boots.] 
Can  it  be  MRS  BRUDENEL?  .  .  .  Most 
eccentric  conduct,  if  it  is  ...  after  cutting 
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me  dead!  What  can  she  possibly  want? 
And  to  come  alone.  .  .  I  don't  much  like 

it.  {He  arranges  his  hair  at  the  glass,  as 
the  door  opens,  and  WAITER  shoivs  in  MRS 
BRUDENEL,  thickly  veiled,  and  with  a  long 
cloak  entirely  covering  her.] 

[Exit  WAITER. 

MRS  B.  [Throwing  back  her  veil.  Her 
manner  is  agitated.] — You  are  surprised  to 
see  me  here,  Mr  Esdaile — the  more  so  after 
the  way  I  received  you  to-day ! 

ESDAILE. — I  am  indeed  surprised — very 
much  surprised. 

MRS  B. — I  am  come  to  explain,  and  .  .  . 
[Hesitates']  ...  to  ask  of  you  a  great  service. 

ESDAILE  [Handing  her  a  chair. ~] — Pray 
be  seated  .  .  .  [Dryly.]  If  there  is  anything 
in  which  I  can  help  you 

MRS  B. — There  is !  [She  sits,  and  ner 
vously  unfastens  her  cloak.']  We  were  always 
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good  friends,  weren't  we?  in  the  old  days 
.  .  .  those  sad  old  days,  when  I  was  so 
wretched,  and  you  gave  me  so  much  good 
advice !  Do  you  remember  ?  God  knows 
the  life  I  led  was  enough  to  have  driven 
me  to — to  wickedness.  But  it  didn't — no ! 
I  swear  to  you,  Mr  Esdaile,  it  didn't  .  .  . 
and  you  always  believed  in  me  then 

ESDAILE. — I  am  quite  as  ready  to  believe 
you  now,  Mrs  Brudenel. 

MRS  B. — Thank  you.  .  .  .  You  were 
always  kind  and  compassionate.  .  .  .  That 
.  .  .  that  is  why  I  have  had  the  courage 
to  come  to  you  now  ! 

ESDAILE  [After  a  pause.'} — Pray  proceed, 
Mrs  Brudenel. 

MRS  B.  [With  increasing  agitation.] — I 
know  my  action  in  coming  here  is  ...  is 
against  all  rule.  .  .  .  You  are  the  only 
person  in  the  world  to  whom  I  would  dare 
do  such  a  thing.  But,  I  feel  sure,  you 
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won't  misunderstand  me — and  oh !  all  the 
happiness  of  my  life  depends  on  you  ! 

ESDAILE. — I  am  a  bad  hand  at  guessing 
riddles.  .  .  .  How  can  the  happiness  of 
your  life  depend  upon  me  ? 

MRS  B. — You  are  a  friend  of  my  hus 
band's.  .  .  . 

ESDAILE. — I  am  .  .  .  an  old  friend.  .  .  . 
What  then  ? 

MRS  B.  [Speaking  with  difficulty.] — Were 
you  in  New  York  when  my  miserable 
marriage  life  there  came  to  an  end  ? 

ESDAILE. — You  mean  by  your  late 
husband's  death  ?  I  was  not. 

MRS  B. — No — no.  He  died  only  last 
year.  ...  I  mean  by  my  divorce. 

ESDAILE. — Your  divorce?  ...  I  never 
even  heard  of  it ! 

MRS  B. — I  am  not  surprised.  Very  few  in 
England  did.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  you  saw  how 
he  treated  me  .  .  .  you  know  how  wretched 
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I  was !  Can  you  wonder  that,  when  he 
accused  me  of  being  unfaithful  to  him,  I 
would  not  defend  myself?  Oh!  I  was 
thankful  to  be  divorced — to  be  free,  at  any 
cost !  I  did  not  think  of  the  disgrace — I 
only  thought  of  the  freedom !  My  poor 
father  felt  it  keenly ;  but  he  took  me  back, 
and  I  lived  with  him  till  he  died.  Very 
few  in  England  knew  the  truth.  The 
Wilders  wrere  obscure  people,  even  in  the 
United  States ;  and  my  father's  home  was 
in  a  small  town  in  Northumberland,  where 
Americans  never  came.  There  I  passed 
with  every  one  for  his  widowed  daughter. 

ESDAILE  [Pours  out  a  glass  of  water, 
and  gives  it  to  her]. — Take  that.  .  .  .  Well? 

MRS  B. — He  only  lived  a  year :  then  I 
was  left  alone.  Before  he  died  I  had  been 
photographed  for  him  at  Scarborough.  .  .  . 
George,  my  present  husband — dear  George ! 
— saw  that  portrait  in  the  shop-window, 
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and  enquired  who  I  was.  He  never  rested 
till  he  found  some  one  who  knew  me,  and 
who  introduced  him.  .  .  .  That  is  how  it 
came  about ! 

ESDAILE. — He  was  touched  by  your  story, 
and  then  he  fell  in  love  ?  Very  natural.  .  .  . 
I  am  not  surprised. 

MRS  B. — But  he  was  not  told  my  story. 
No  one  knew  it.  That  .  .  .  that  is  the 
difficulty. 

ESDAILE  [After  a  pause]. — Do  I  under 
stand  you  to  mean  that  Brudenel  married 
you,  believing  you  to  be  a  widow  ? 

MRS  B. — I  tell  you,  every  one  thought  so. 
...  Of  course,  he  was  told  it,  and  when  I 
came  to  know  him,  and  .  .  .  and  to  love  him 
it  grew  harder  every  day  to  speak — to  tell 
him  all.  You  know  how  sensitive  he  is 
about  a  woman's  honour.  I  ...  I  was 
afraid!  ...  Oh!  I  know  it  was  wrong. 
...  I  see  now  how  wrong  .  .  .  but  I 
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couldn't.  .  .  .  [Hides  Jwr  face  in  for 
hands.'] 

ESDAILE  [Slowly]. — You  couldn't  speak 
the  truth  ?  [A  pause.']  If  you  have  come 
to  me  for  my  opinion,  if  you  have  come  to 
me  for  advice,  I  must  say  bluntly  what  I 
think.  A  marriage  that  is  based  upon  a 
falsehood  can  never  be  happy ! 

MRS  B.  [Looking  up  quickly."] — But  we  are 
happy!  He  is  so  good  to  me,  and  I  love 
him  so !  We  have  been  married  six  months, 
and  every  day  I  love  him  more  and  more  !  It 
is  that  makes  it  so  doubly  painful ! — so  cruel ! 

ESDAILE. — You  love  him  more  and  more, 
and  yet  you  will  not  trust  him ! 

MRS  B. — In  anything — anything  but  this  ! 
Ah  !  Mr  Esdaile,  do  not  be  too  hard  on  me  ! 

ESDAILE. — It  is  you  who  are  hard  upon 
yourself!  You  have  always  this  secret — 
your  duplicity — gnawing  at  your  heart.  ,  .  , 
I  know  it — I  see  it. 
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MRS  B.  [Bursting  into  tears.] — Yes!  it  is 
true.  .  .  .  The  dread  of  discovery  is  con 
stantly  before  me  now !  I  am  a  weak 
creature.  .  .  .  You  always  told  me  I  was 
weak.  ...  I  ought  to  have  spoken,  but 
oh  !  I  knew  how  horrified  he  would  be  !  If 
he  had  turned  away  from  me,  I  should  have 
died!  How  could  I  give  him  up?  I  had 
had  so  little  love  in  my  life  ! — so  little ! — so 
little ! 

ESDAILE. — He  would  not  have  given  you 
up  if  you  had  told  him  all  your  story. 

MRS  B. — He  would  ! — he  would  !  Re 
member,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  I  was  a 
guilty  woman.  How  was  he  to  know  of 
the  dog's  life  I  had  led — the  brutality— 
the  blows  ?  No  ...  he  would  never  have 
married  a  woman  with  a  stain  upon  her 
name — a  woman  who  had  been  divorced, 
without  saying  a  word  in  her  own  defence ! 
. ,.  ,.  Don't  tell  him !  Oh !  I  implore  you, 
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don't  tell  him !     It  is  for  that  I  came  here— 
that  if  he  should  question  you,  you  might 
say  you  know  nothing  of  my  past. 

ESDAILE. — How  can  he  question  me, 
believing  us  to  be  strangers  ? 

MRS  B. — I  don't  know.  .  .  .  Something  in 
his  manner  led  me  to  think  he  suspected  we 
had  met  before. 

ESDAILE. — If  he  did  ask  me,  I  should  tell 
him  the  truth — that  is,  the  truth  as  I  knew 
it  up  to  now.  What  you  have  just  told 
me — your  confession — is  of  course  sacred. 
It  is  from  you  he  must  hear  that.  Make  a 
clean  breast  to  him  at  once. 

MRS  B. — A  clean  breast !  What,  now  ? 
Oh !  no,  no — impossible.  It  would  drive 
him  mad.  It  would  embitter  our  whole 
married  life  if  he  knew !  He  is  jealous- 
very  jealous — even  of  the  past.  ...  I  dare 
not. 

ESDAILE. — You  say  he  is  jealous,  and  that 
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he  suspects  we  are  not  strangers,  and  yet 
you  have  come  here  to  me  to-night  with 
out  his  knowledge  !  What  would  he  think 
if— 

MRS  B. — Oh !  I  waited  till  he  had  gone 
to  the  billiard-room.  .  .  .  He  goes  there 
every  evening  for  half  an  hour  .  .  .  then  I 
slipped  out  without  being  seen.  ...  I  felt 
I  must  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  .  .  . 
that  I  must  warn  you— 

ESDAILE. — It  was  most  imprudent.  .  .  . 
The  sooner  you  get  back  the  better.  As 
regards  your  secret,  there  is  but  one  thing 
to  be  done.  Brudenel  must  learn  the  truth 
sooner  or  later.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
fact  of  your  divorce  should  always  remain 
a  secret  from  him.  To  avoid  worse  com 
plications,  let  the  information  come  direct 
from  you 

MRS  B. — Oh !  don't  say  that,  Mr  Esdaile ! 
Consider 
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ESDAILE. — I  have  nothing  to  consider, 
Mrs  Brudenel.  You  have  told  me  some 
thing  concerning  yourself  I  did  not  know. 
It  can  hardly  be  called  a  secret,  since  it  has 
been  published  in  the  papers;  but  your 
husband  does  not  know  it.  He  ought  to 
know  it.  He  must  know  it,  and  without 
loss  of  time.  You  say  he  will  be  angry  ? 
Of  course,  he  will  be  angry !  What  man 
would  not,  at  being  kept  in  the  dark  so 
long  ?  But  he  will  forgive  you  now.  .  .  .  I'll 
answer  for  it.  ...  He  might  not  do  so 
later. 

MRS  B.  [Sobbing.] — Oh  !  don't  say  that 
I  must  speak  at  once !  Let  me  have  a 
few  weeks  more  of  happiness,  before — be 
fore  I  see  the  love  in  his  eyes  turn  to  horror, 
and  he  drives  me  from  his  presence !  .  .  . 
How  can  I  do  it  ?  How  can  I  bring  my 
self  to—  -  [Stops,  trembling.  A  voice  and 
footsteps  are  heard  in  the  passage.  She 
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starts  to  her  feet.']  Good  Heavens  !  That 
is  George's  voice !  He  is  coming  here  !  .  .  . 
If  he  finds  me.  ...  I  am  lost ! 

ESDAILE  [Opening  the  door  of  his  bed 
room.'} — In  here  .  .  .  quick ! 

MRS  B. — But — but  it  is  your  room ! 

ESDAILE  [Excited.'] — Quick,  I  say!  Not 
a  moment  to  be  lost.  You  can  pass  out 
through  another  door  into  the  passage. 
Don't  forget  your  veil.  [Hands  it,  and  half 
drags  her  into  the  room,  pushing  the  door  to, 
but  it  does  not  close.  There  is  a  loud  knock, 
and  the  door  L.  is  opened  just  as  ESDAILE 
gets  back  to  his  chair.  The  WAITER  shows 
BRUDENEL  in.'] 

BRUDENEL  [With  a  bright,  cheerful 
manner.] — Good  evening,  Esdaile !  You 
will  wonder  what  brings  me  here.  [Shakes 
hands,  and  looks  round.*]  After  your  telling 
me  you  would  be  busy  all  the  evening,  it 
seems  an  unpardonable  intrusion — eh  ?  But 
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you  are  such  a  good  fellow,  I  am  sure  you 
won't  mind  it,  when  I  say  I  want  your 
advice. 

ESDAILE  [Nervously,  as  he  listens  in  vain 
for  the  sound  of  the  door  from  bed-room 
being  opened  or  shut.~\ — .  .  .  .  Certainly.  .  .  . 
Of  course  not.  .  .  .  What.  .  .  .  What 
is  it  you  want?  Is  there  anything  I  can 
do? 

BRUDENEL  [Glances  at  bed-room  door, 
then  deliberately  sits  down.} — Have  you 
known  my  wife  long,  Esdaile  ?  [Looks  fixedly 
at  ESUAILE.] 

ESOAILE  [Startled,  after  a  pause.} — Did 
Mrs/  Brudenel  mention  having  met  me 
before  ? 

BRUDENEL. — No.  .  .  .     She  did  not. 

ESDAILE. — Then  why  .  .  .  why  should 
you  suppose ? 

BRUDENEL. — Come,  come,  we  won't  beat 
about  the  bush.  I  saw  instantly  that  she 
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recognised  you ;  and  though  you  tried  to 
conceal  it,  I  equally  saw  that  you  recog 
nised  her.  Now,  before  I  consult  you  on 
a  certain  point,  give  me  a  straightforward 
answer :  When  did  you  know  my  wife,  and 
where  ? 

ESDAILE. — I  saw  her  last  in  New  York 
about  five  years  ago. 

BRUDENEL. — Her  husband  was  a  bad  lot  ? 
.  .  .  You  knew  him  ? 

ESDAILE. — I  did.  .  .  .  He  was  a  very  bad 
lot — treated  his  wife  shamefully. 

BRUDENEL  [Aft&r  a  pause],  -  -  Do  you 
know  when  he  died  ?  [A  movement  is  heard 
in  adjoining  room.] 

ESDAILE  [After  a  momentary  hesitation]. 
—I  never  saw  his  death  in  the  papers.  In 
fact,  I  lost  all  trace  of  the  Wilders  after  I 
left  New  York,  and  did  not  know  Mrs 
Wilder  was  a  widow  until  you  introduced 
me  to  her  as  your  wife. 
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BIIUDENEL. — Then  I  am  to  understand 
that  her  avoidance  of  you  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  are  connected  in  her  mind  with 
painful  events  in  her  life  ? 

ESDAILE. — Possibly.  .  .  .  You  had  better 
ask  her  yourself. 

BRUDENEL. — Ah !  that  is  just  the  ques 
tion  !  .  .  .  the  point,  upon  which  I  wish 
to  consult  you.  .  .  .  Did  you  know  I, 
too,  had  been  married  before  ? 

ESDAILE. —  You  .  .  .  married  before?  No, 
indeed.  ...  I  never  heard  it. 

BRIIDEXEL. — It  is  true,  nevertheless.  At 
nineteen  I  fell  in  love  with  a  woman  much 
older  than  myself,  and  married  her — like  a 
fool!  My  father,  who  knew  what  this 
woman  was,  tried  to  break  the  marriage — 
but  failed.  We  soon  separated,  but  for 
years  this  mill -stone  hung  round  my  neck. 
My  wife  lived  abroad  under  another  name 
until  last  year,  when  she  died — of  drink. 
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This  tragedy  in  my  life  was  not  ended  when 
I  made  Mary's  acquaintance — when  I  fell 
in  love  with  her,  in  fact. 

ESDAILE. — She  had  no  idea  you  were 
married  ? 

BRUDENEL.— None.  That  sore  place  in 
my  heart  I  concealed.  But  .  .  .  under 
stand  me  ...  I  also  concealed  my  love 
until  I  was  free. 

\A  sound  in  bedroom. ~\ 

ESDAILE  [  Uneasily'].  —  And  then  ?  .  .  . 
You  told  her  ?  [BRUDENEL  shakes  his  head.] 
What  motive  had  you  for  concealing  your 
marriage  ? 

BRUDENEL  [Glancing  at  door,  speaks 
slowly]. — I  knew  Mary  had  her  own  sad 
past,  the  true  story  of  which  she  dreaded 
to  entrust  to  me.  She  believed  that  it 
would  pain  me  too  much — that  my  love 
was  not  sufficient  to  bear  such  a  strain ! 
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So,  as  she  remained  silent,  why  was  I  to 
speak  ?  Why  distress  her  by  avowing  that 
I  had  once  loved  a  woman,  degraded- 
untrue — almost  as  passionately  as  I  now 
did  her,  and  that  that  woman  had  been 
my  wife  ?  You  think  my  silence  was  a 
mistake  ? 

ESDAILE. — Certainly  I  do  ...  a  very 
grave  mistake.  .  .  .  There  should  be  perfect 
confidence  between  man  and  wife. 

BRUDENEL. — But  if  the  confidence  is  not 
mutual  ?  If,  with  strong  affection  on  both 
sides,  on  one  side  there  is  not  perfect  faith  ? 
the  faith  that  casteth  out  fear?  .  .  .  what 
then? 

ESDAILE. — How  can  you  tell  that  the  con 
fidence  may  not  become  mutual?  Try,  man, 
try  !  Go  home  at  once  !  Tell  your  wife  all 
you  have  told  me.  .  .  .  See  then  what  she 
says. 

BRUDENEL. — And  if  she  says  nothing? 
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ESDAILE. — She  will  say  something.  I'll 
undertake  to  promise  that. 

BRUDENEL  [Shakes  his  head,  with  a 
smile].  -  -  You  are  a  bold  man  to  promise 
that.  .  .  .  My  wife  is  an  angel.  But  angels, 
I  suppose,  do  not  require  courage.  Mary 
is  a  rank  coward.  I  will  never  force  her 
against  her  will  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
I  am  afraid  she  will  always  shrink  from 
avowing—  [He  breaks  off.  There  is  a 
pause.] 

ESDAILE. — Avowing  what  ? 

BRUDENEL. — That  she  was  not  a  widow, 
but  a  divorced  woman,  when  I  married 
her.  [A  faint  cry  is  heard  from  next 
room.] 

BRUDENEL  [Laying  his  hand  on  ESDAILE'S 
arm]. — She  is  there.  [Both  rise.]  I  knew  it 
all  along  ...  it  was  for  that  I  came.  .  .  . 
Go  to  her,  old  friend  ...  go  to  her.  Do 
not  let  her  fly  from  me  ! 
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[ESDAILE  goes  rapidly  to  door  R9  and 
half  drags  forward  MRS  BRUDENEL. 
BRUDENEL  advances  quickly,  and, 

takes  her  in  his  arms.'] 

* 

BRUDENEL. — My  darling  ! 

MRS  B. — O  George !  can  you  ever  for 
give  me  ?  I  am  so  ashamed  .  .  .  and  you 
have  been  so  long — suffering ! 

BRUDENEL. — You  never  guessed,  then, 
that  I  knew  your  whole  story  long  before 
we  married  ? 

MRS  B. — You  knew  it  ?     O  George  ! 

BRUDENEL. — Yes,  I  knew  it ;  but  as  my 
darling  shrank  from  speaking  ...  so  did 
I !  Until  at  last,  it  seemed  to  me — did 
it  seem  so  to  you,  dear  ? — that  a  wall 
was  growing  up  between  us.  How  was  it 
to  be  broken  down  ?  This  evening,  when 
I  saw  your  terror  at  the  sight  of  my  old 
friend  here,  an  idea  suggested  itself  to  me. 
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I  suspected  you  would  appeal  to  him.  ...  I 
said,  "And  so  will  I!"  ...  I  follow 
you.  ...  I  played  you  a  little  trick  .  .  . 
and — and  so  the  Gordian  knot  is  cut 

MRS  B.    [In  his  armsJ] — For  ever  ? 

ESDAILE. — Good  Lord  !  what  a  fuss  mar 
ried  people  make  about  such  trifles ! 
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SIR  HENKY  DASHWOOD        .        .     Aged  30 

GniLiA,  LADY  DASHWOOD     .        .        ,,20 

A  SERVANT  IN  LIVERY. 

[The  Scene  takes  place  in  the  month  of  June  1895.] 
SCENE.— A  MORNING-ROOM  IN  PICCADILLY. 

Sin    HENRY    and    LADY    DASHWOOD 

seated  at  breakfast.  A  chimney  - 
glass  covered  with  cards;  sofa, 
writing  -  table,  escritoire,  Morning 
Post,  etc.  SIR  H.  drinking  his 
tea. 

SIR  H. — It  is  very  odd  that  no  one  but 
an  Englishwoman  understands  making  tea. 
You  didn't  put  in  enough,  Giulia,  and  the 
water  didn't  boil. 

88 
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GIU.  [With  an  Italian  accent.] — Didn't 
it?  I  am  very  sorry.  It  seems  so 
strong. 

SIR  H. — Because  you  never  drank  any 
thing  fit  to  be  called  tea  before  you  married, 
my  love.  A  mild  infusion  of  sloe-leaves 
is  what  you  know  in  Italy  under  that  name. 
When  you  have  been  a  little  longer  in 
England 

GIU. — Oh,  yes  !  You  will  see,  Henry,  I 
shall  become  so  thoroughly  English,  you 
will  not  recognaise  me. 

SIR  H. — I  certainly  shall  if  you  continue 
to  say  "  recognaise."  How  often,  my  love, 
must  I  tell  you  about  your  vowels?  Re- 
cognise — short. 

GIU. — Your  Aunt  Janet,  Henry,  thinks  I 
am  so  much  improved. 

SIR  H. — My  Aunt  Janet  is  more  bene 
volent  than  critical. 

GIU. — I  suppose  I  prefer  the  benevolence 
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to  the  criticism ;  I  feel  quite  at  home  with 
her. 

SIR  H. — No  doubt,  my  dear.  My  aunt  is 
an  excellent  soul;  but  she  is  rather  like 
this  cup  of  tea — flat  and  weak.  Hers  are 
sZow-leaves.  Drinking  my  Aunt  Janet,  in 
point  of  fact,  I  do  not  find  has  an  exhilarat 
ing  effect. 

GIU.  [Smiling.] — That  is  because  you  are 
accustomed  to  too  stimulating  drinks.  I 
do  not  find  the  drams  of  your  fast  society 
agree  with  me. 

SIR  H. — Don't  be  sentimental,  my  love.  It 
always  "/risers  "  being  ridiculous.  What  is 
to-day?  Thursday?  [Leans  back  in  his 
chair  and  looks  at  cards  on  mantelshelf 
behind  him.]  We  dine  at  Lady  Foljambe's. 
Then  there  is  a  reception  at  the  French 
Embassy,  and  a  ball 

GIU. — O  Henry,  I  hope  nothing  more ! 
Do  you  call  this  toil,  this  succession  of  hot, 
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crowded  rooms,  amusement?  I  think  the 
pleasantest  hours  of  the  evening  are  those 
we  spend  in  the  streets,  Henry,  going  from 
one  party  to  another.  What  a  fight  to  get 
upstairs ;  and  how  interesting  the  con 
versation  that  one  has  there !  Ecco ! 
"  'Ow  do  you  do  ?  "  "  Awfully  glad  to  see 
you  !  "  "  What  a  crowd  !  'Ow  many  parties 
'ave  you  done  to-night  ?  "  "  Are  you  going 
on  to  the  Ball  ?  "  .  .  .  Bah  !  Ah,  how  I  wish 
we  were  back  at  Capri  this  lovely  weather ! 
[Throwing  herself  back.'] 

SIR  H. — I  repeat,  my  dear  Giulia,  don't 
be  sentimental ;  it  doesn't  do  in  London — 
it  doesn't  indeed.  [Looking  at  other  cards.] 
There's  the  Claverings'  concert,  too,  to 
night ;  however,  I  think  we  needn't  go 
there — very  second-rate. 

GIU. — Oh,  no,  Henry !  Aunt  Janet  told 
me  that  Jean  de  Reszki  and  Melba  were  to 
sing  there.  It  can't  be  second-rate;  and 
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I  should  really  enjoy  that  more  than  either 
of  the  other  parties.  Besides,  they  are 
great  friends  of  Aunt  Janet's  and 

SIR  H. — Great  bores,  my  dear,  like  all 
my  Aunt  Janet's  friends.  I  alluded  to  the 
company  and  not  to  the  music,  when  I 
said  second-rate.  It  can  do  you  no  possible 
good  to  be  seen  there. 

GIU. — Ah,  caro  mio,  what  good  will  any 
of  it  do  me  ?  So  long  as  you  love  me,  what 
does  it  signify  what  all  these  people  think 
of  me  ? 

SIR  H. — It  signifies  very  much.  Do  try, 
once  for  all,  my  love,  and  understand  this. 

GIU. — I  do  tray ;  but  I  can't. 

SIR  H. — Try — not  tray.  Well,  then,  just 
realise  my  position.  I  have  lived  all  my 
life  in  the  midst  of  this  London  world.  I 
bring  back  my  wife  from  Italy — a  foreigner 
—a  stranger  to  them,  whose  name,  even, 
they  have  never  heard,  I  want  her  to  be 
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well  received;  to  take  her  place  among 
them  at  once;  to  become  what  is  called 
the  "fashion,"  in  short.  How  is  this  to 
be  done?  There  [handing  the  Morning 
Post]  read,  and  mark  your  name.  You 
have  already  inwardly  digested  the  dinner 
at  Derwentwater  House  last  night.  Now, 
regarded  as  an  investment,  that  is  calculated 
to  produce  at  least  five-and-thirty  per  cent, 
on  the  invitations  we  have  had  hitherto. 

GIU. — How  dreadful!  The  disease  feeds 
itself. 

SIR  H. — Two  of  your  invitations  this 
morning  are  from  women  who  wouldn't 
know  you  two  months  ago,  when  you  came 
to  London,  but  stared,  and  passed  over  on 
the  other  side,  like  the  priest  and  the  Levite, 
when  they  saw  you,  a  forlorn  young 
stranger,  by  the  road-side,  without  a  single 
friend.  Oh,  I  flatter  myself  I  know  the 
world  pretty  well,  and  make  it  serve 
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my  turn  too.  I  have  few  illusions  — 
few! 

GIU. — But  you  have  one,  caro  mio  [She 
comes  round  to  the  back  oj  his  chair  and 
leans  over  him],  and  that  is,  that  you  are 
going  to  make  of  me  a  fine,  fashionable 
lady  some  day.  You  never  will,  caro, 
never ! 

SIR  H.  [Laughs.]— Shan't  I  ?  Well,  I'm 
going  to  try !  [Touching  her  dress.']  I 
don't  like  that  frock,  my  Giulia.  You  must 
change  it  before  we  go  to  Lady  Gertrude's 
garden-party.  I  want  you  to  look  your 
very  best  to-day. 

GIU. — And  why  to-day  especially  ?  [Still 
leaning  on  chair. ~\ 

SIR  H.  [Gets  up  and  crosses;  aside.] — 
It's  no  use  telling  her ;  I  couldn't  awake 
a  spark  of  jealousy  if  I  tried.  Her  innocent 
young  mind  would  hardly  understand  me, 
if  I  were  to  say  that  a  woman  is  to  be 
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there  about  whom  I  made  myself  a  fool  for 
two  whole  years,  and  that  I  do  not  choose 
my  wife  to  be  eclipsed  by  that  thorough 
paced  coquette.  No;  I  will  not  stir  those 
muddy  waters.  [Aloud.']  Why?  Did  you 
ask  why  ?  Because  Lady  Gertrude  is  one 
of  the  most  particular  women  in  London, 
my  dear. 

GIU. — Particular?  About  the  character 
of  her  guests  ? 

SIR  H. — No.  What  is  more  important  in 
society,  their  appearance. 

GIU. — She  is  that  woman  in  yellow,  is  she 
not,  who  looked  last  night  as  if  she  had  a 
bad  smell  under  her  nose  all  dinner  time  ? 
How  absurd  the  world  is,  Henry. 

SIR  H. — Because  it  values  appearances, 
or  because  each  of  us  is  blinded  to  what  he 
himself  is  like?  No,  I  don't  agree  with 
you.  One  can't  go  about  probing  the 
interiors  of  people  to  find  out  what  they 
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are.  For  the  purposes  of  society,  the 
envelope  is  a  very  important  thing.  The 
letter  it  contains  is  only  to  be  read  in 
domestic  life. 

GIU.  [Shaking  her  head  with  a  half  sigh, 
half  smile.'] — And  not  always  even  then. 
Ah,  this  world  of  yours,  Hemy,  seems  to 
me  a  very  strange  one — nothing  real, 
nothing  earnest.  It  is  like  a  set  of  frivolous 
children  playing  at  life,  as  your  Aunt  Janet 
says. 

SIR  H. — Oh,  hang  my  Aunt  Janet!  I 
beg  her  pardon,  and,  by-the-bye,  my  darling, 
why  can't  you  say  "frivolous  children" 
short  and  even — not  make  a  dactyl  and 
spondee  of  them,  "frivolous  children,"  as 
though  you  were  ending  a  Latin  verse. 
The  secret  of  speaking  English  is  a  perfectly 
smooth  utterance — calm  and  unimpassioned. 

GIU.  [Sitting  down  and  taking  up  paper.]— 
Oh,  yes ;  like  everything  else  English.  [She 
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reads.  He  takes  up  the  other  half  of  the 
paper,  reads  too. — She  starts  up  suddenly.'] 
Oh,  oh,  Henry,  oh,  look  here !  I'm  so  glad, 
so  very  glad,  he's  come  ! 

SIR  H. — He  ?  Who  do  you  mean  ? 
Who's  come  ?  Who  on  earth  is  he  ? 

GUI. — Our  dearest  Lord  Warrington ! 
Our  dearest,  dearest  friend,  Henry,  who 
almost  lived  with  us  at  Naples !  Here 
it  is  among  the  fashionable  arrivals  at 
Claridge's.  He  has  returned  safe  at  last 
from  Egypt.  Are  you  not  glad,  Henry? 

SIR  H. — Well,  personally  speaking,  I 
should  not  care  if  he  had  remained  there, 
my  dear,  as  I  don't  know  him.  How 
comes  it  that  you  are  so — so  very  intimate  ? 

GIU. — Oh,  he  used  to  come  to  our 
house  in  prima  sera  every  evening ;  and  he 
taught  me  the  English.  I  should  never 
have  spoken  it  but  for  him,  Henry.  He 
took  so  much  pains.  And  he  is  so  agree- 
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able,  so  charming.  You  must  love  him, 
Henry. 

SIR  H. — Must  I?  [Aside.]  This  Italian 
enthusiasm  is  rather  startling  in  Piccadilly. 
[Aloud.']  Well,  I  am  very  grateful  to  him 
for  teaching  you  English,  my  dear.  Judging 
by  the  result  of  the  few  ineffectual  efforts 
I  make,  I  should  never  have  succeeded. 

GIU. — Oh,  he  was  so  patient,  so  kind  ;  and 
I  tried  so  hard. 

SIR  H. — Um !  Did  he  teach  you  to  say 
tray,  and  kaind  ? 

Enter  SERVANT  with  note;  gives  it  to 
SIR  HENRY. 

SIR  H.  [To  SERVANT.] — Order  the  carriage 
at  four  o'clock. 

SER. — Yes,  Sir  Henry. 

[Exit  SERVANT. 

SIR  H.  [Looks  at  the  cipher  and  writing 
of  envelope.] — If  you '11  ;put  on  your  bonnet, 
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Giulia,  we  will  go  and  sit  under  the  trees  in 
the  Park  for  an  hour. 

GIU. — Oh,  I  will  go  at  once.  Here,  in 
London,  we  so  seldom  get  a  walk  together. 
Who  is  your  note  from,  caro  ?  [She  tries  to 
look  over  his  shoulder.] 

SIR  ii.  [Playing  with  the  note  without 
opening  it.] — From  a  sporting  friend,  my 
dear.  Make  haste. 

GIU. — I  am  going.  I  won't  be  two 
minutes.  Is  my  big  hat  too  noisy,  Henry  ? 
[Turns  at  the  door.'] 

SIR  H. — As  long  as  you  are  with  me,  the 
more  noise  your  looks  make  the  better! 
[Laughs.] 

GIU.— Ah!  It  will  all  be  the  hat! 
[Hesitates,  then  smiling.]  Do  your  sporting 
friends  always  write  upon  pink  paper, 
Henry?  [Laughing  gaily.]  I  am  gone! 

[Exit. 

SIR  H.  [Before  Jie  opens  the  note.] — C.  B. ! 
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Um !  What  can  she  want,  I  wonder  ?  It 
is  nearly  two  years  since  I  received  one 
of  these  little  pink  notes.  We  have  met 
since  I  came  to  London,  occasionally  in 
society,  but  I  have  avoided  her  as  much 
as  possible.  After  marriage,  bygones  had 
better  be  bygones.  It  seems  extraordinary 
to  me  now  that  I  should  ever  have  cared 
for  this  woman.  Yet  there  was  a 
time  when  such  a  little  pink  note  as  this, 
which  excites  no  more  than  a  mild  curiosity 
in  me  now,  did  certainly  make  my  pulse 
beat  quickly.  [He  opens  note  ;  the  envelope 
drops  to  the  ground.]  Hallo !  what's  this  ? 
[Reads.]  "You  know  the  interest  I  still 
and  must  ever  take  in  you.  It  is  but 
right  to  let  you  know  at  once  that  my 
cousin,  Warrington,  has  arrived  in  town. 
As  a  friend,  I  offer  you  a  piece  of  advice. 
I  know  all."  (The  deuce  she  does!  It's 
more  than  I  do.)  "  He  has  confided  every- 
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thing  to  me.  If  you  do  not  wish  him  to 
regain  his  fatal  ascendency  over  a  certain 
person,  you  must  prevent  their  meeting. 
He  is  to  be  at  Lady  Gertrude's  this  after 
noon.  If  you  come,  therefore,  come  un 
accompanied.  You  will  find  me  somewhere 
in  the  crowd.  If  you  want  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  me  before  that,  I  shall 
be  in  the  Park  at  twelve,  about  half-way 
down,  under  the  trees,  alone.  You  will 
not  misunderstand  my  motives,  which  are 
those  of  the  purest  friendship, — C.  B."  A 
very  pleasant  little  note,  upon  my  word. 
I  will  not  misunderstand  her  motives ;  of 
course  not.  I'm  a  fool,  who  knows  nothing 
of  women.  She  wants,  in  the  first  place, 
to  punish  me  for  my  desertion  by  em 
bittering  my  present  happiness,  if  she  can ; 
in  the  next  place,  equally  if  she  can,  to 
enjoy  the  triumph  before  the  world  of 
showing  me  once  more  tied  to  her  chariot- 
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wheels.  Of  course  I  see  it  all;  and  yet, 
and  yet — there  is  something  in  this  hint 
about  Lord  Warrington,  coupled  with  what 
Giulia  said  just  now,  that  I — I  don't  quite 
like.  Not  that  I  doubt  Giulia — no;  but 
this  Italian  enthusiasm  may  play  the  very 
deuce  with  her,  and  lead  the  fellow  to 
think  and  to  say — I  must  find  out  what 
he  does  say,  yes,  from  his  fair  cousin,  C.  B. 
He  has  evidently  talked  to  her  of  Giulia— 
of  the  days  when  he  taught  her  English, 
confound  him !  I  must  know  what  he  said. 
I  meet  her  by  accident  in  the  Park  ;  I  stop 
and  talk  to  her  for  five  minutes.  No  one 
can  say  a  word  as  to  that;  and,  at  all 
events,  I  can  afford  to  let  her  have  that 
small  triumph.  As  to  Lady  Gertrude's 
garden-party,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  may 
be  as  well  not  to  go  there — not  to  take 
Giulia.  She  doesn't  care  to  go,  and,  of 
course,  I  shouldn't  go  alone. 

G 
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[GiULiA  enters,  dressed  for  walking. 
He  crushes  note  in  his  handJ] 

GIU. — Have  you  seen  my  parasol,  Henry  ? 
[Looks  about.'] 

sin  H. — Hum!  You  won't  want  it,  my 
dear. 

GIU. — Yes,  Henry.  See,  the  sun  is  quite 
bright  for  England  ;  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen. 

SIR  H. — There  is  a  small  but  threatening 
one  in  the  horizon,  Giulia,  and  I've  changed 
my  mind.  I  can't  take  you  out  this 
morning.  I  have  business  in  the — other 
direction. 

GIU. — In  the  City?  Let  us  take  a 
hansom,  and  I  can  sit  in  it  while  you 

SIR  H. — Impossible,  my  dear.  I'll  be 
back  to  luncheon,  and  afterwards  we'll  go 
down  to  Greenwich.  You've  not  tasted 
white-bait  yet  ?  No,  I  thought  not.  We'll 
go  and  have  a  fish  dinner  together. 

GIU. — But  you   ordered   the   carriage  at 
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four  to  take  us  down  to  Lady  Gertrude's  at 
Fulham. 

SIR  H.— Did  I?  I  didn't  see  that 
threatening  cloud  then.  It  will  be  safer 
not  to  go.  You  won't  mind  a  tete-a-tete 
with  me  instead  ? 

GIU. — I?  You  know  that  I  shall  like 
it  far  better.  I  only  feared  you  had  for 
gotten,  as  I  could  not  account  for  the 
sudden  change  in  your  plans. 

SIR  H. — Well,  no  matter ;  I  must  be  off. 
[Looks  at  watch.']  You  won't  admit  any 
visitors,  I  suppose,  this  morning  ?  Suppose 
you  exercise  yourself  in  English  note- 
writing.  You  make  such  strange  blunders 
sometimes.  You  should  practice,  Giulia. 
Read  all  the  notes  that  come  in  your 
way,  and  write  replies  to  them.  Capital 
exercise ! 

GIU. — Shall  I  begin  by  the  note  you 
have  just  received  ?  [Smiling.'] 
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SIR  H. — Pshaw!  That  is  on  business,  I 
tell  you — a  lawyer's  note. 

GIU. — You  said  a  "sporting  friend"  just 
now  [laughing'],  and  I  have  never  heard 
that  the  law  was  the  sport.  Well,  I  will 
do  as  you  tell  me,  and  try  and  console 
myself  for  my  disappointment  by  obeying 
your  orders,  sir. 

SIR  H. — An  plaisir  !  [He  blows  a  kiss  to 
her  as  he  goes  out.] 

GIU.  [Runs  to  window.] — Dear  Henry ! 
Com  e  carino  !  There  he  goes.  'Ow  chic  ! 
But  what  do  I  see  ?  Stop,  Henry !  you're 
going  the  wrong  way  to  the  City.  He  has 
turned  towards  the  park  where  we  were  to 
have  gone  together.  What  does  it  mean  ? 
[Sitting  down  ;  a  shadow  of  uneasiness  seems 
to  come  over  her.]  I  had  looked  forward  to 
our  little  walk  this  morning — one  of  my 
few  and  rare  pleasures  in  this  great,  gloomy 
London.  If  I  were  suspicious  now,  if  I 
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were  jealous,  as  they  say  my  country 
women  always  are,  I  should That  note  ! 

Who  did  it  come  from?  There  is  a 
mystery  about  it.  It  caused  him  to  change 
all  his  plans.  How  foolish  !  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  myself.  [Sees  the  envelope  on 
the  floor,  picks  it  up.~\  Ha,  the  envelope ! 
And  to  quote  Henry's  own  words,  "The 
envelope  is  often  an  important  thing." 
What  will  it  tell  to  me?  How  my  heart 
beats !  A  woman's  hand- writing.  A 
coronet  with  C.  B.  for  the  cypher!  Ah, 
me !  [She  remains  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
her  hands  lying  listlessly  before  her]  What 
does  it  mean  ?  I  am  consumed  by  I  know 
not  what  dread.  Why  did  he  conceal  the 
truth  from  me?  Why  did  he  pretend  to 
be  going  into  the  City?  Why  did  he  try 
to  deceive  me  about  his  lawyer  and  his 
sporting  friend?  [Walks  the  stage.]  I 
wonder  if  Aunt  Janet  could  explain  this? 
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Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  it  after  all ;  and 
yet — 

\Enter  SERVANT  with  note.'] 

SER. — From   Lord   Warrington,   m'  lady. 
Waits  a  hanswer. 

[Exit  SERVANT. 

GIU. — Ah,  I  am  so  glad — this  comes  to 
cheer  me.  I  have  not  seen  the  dear  friend's 
handwriting  for  more  than  a  year.  [Opens  it.'] 
"My  DEAR  LADY  DASHWOOD  " — how  strange 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  should  call  me  so  !— 
"  I  am  only  just  come  to  England.  When 
am  I  to  see  you  ?  I  heard  only  last  night 
that  you  were  in  London.  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  your  husband.  You 
must  introduce  me  to  him  as  one  of  your 
oldest  friends.  Let  me  know  when  I  shall 
find  you  at  home.  How  much  we  have  to 
talk  over ! — Ever  faithfully  and  sincerely 
yours — WARRINGTON."  Always  the  same ! 
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What  a  pleasure  it  will  be  to  see  him— 
kind,  good  friend  !  [Goes  to  table  and  takes 
up  pen  ;  stops.]  After  Henry's  recommenda 
tion  to  read  and  answer  English  notes,  how 
curious  that  the  first  practice  that  offers 
should  be  through  my  old  friend,  my 
original  master  in  the  language  !  [Sits  and 
writes.]  "  Come,  dearest  Lord  Warring- 
ton  ! "  [Stops  and  considers.']  Ought  I  to 
use  the  imperative  mood  ?  No,  that  will 
not  do.  [  Tears  it  up  and  throivs  it  on  the 
ground  ;  writes  again.]  "  DEAR  LORD  WAR- 
RINGTON, — Pray  come  lunch  at  two  o'clock. 
I  overjoy  myself  in  the  thought  to  see  you 
again,  and  to  present  Henry  to  you.  Yours 
with  high  esteem  and  affectionate  considera 
tion, — GIULIA  DASHWOOD."  [She  rings.] 
How  I  long  to  see  him  again! 

[SERVANT  enters.] 
SER, — If  you  please,  m'  lady,  a  man  from 
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'Ancock's  is  here.  He  says  Sir  'Enery  told 
him  to  call  for  a  miniature  to  be  set. 

GIU. — A  miniature  ?  I  know  nothing  of 
it. 

SER. — It  was  to  be  set  in  a  di'mon'  locket, 
'e  says. 

GIU. — A  diamond  locket  ?  It  must  be 
Henry's  own  miniature  which  he  had  done 
for  me  in  Rome.  I  remember  he  said  he 
would  have  it  set  in  a  locket  before  he 
would  give  it  to  me.  But  I  know  not 
where  to  find  it.  Stay !  Perhaps  it  is  in 
his  escritoire.  Ecco  !  I  see  he  has  left  his 
keys  in  the  lock.  [To  SERVANT.]  Give 
that  note  to  Lord  Warrington's  servant, 
and  then  come  back  here.  I  will  see  if 
I  can  find  the  miniature. 

[Exit  SERVANT. 

[GIULIA  opens  escritoire."]  I  do  not  see  it. 
Papers,  bills,  letters.  [Takes  up  a  packet, 
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looks  at  writing  and  pauses ;  holding  it  still 
in  her  hand]  The  same  cypher,  C.  B.,  the 
same  handwriting  as  that  note !  Shall  I 
satisfy  my  doubts — my  cruel  doubts  ?  He 
told  me  to  read  all  the  notes  that  came  in 
my  way.  [Unties  the  string,  then  pauses.'} 
Yes;  but  I  have  gone  in  their  way — his 
private  letters  in  his  escritoire ;  it  was  not 
this  he  meant.  [Turns  packet  round 9  hesi 
tates,  then  lays  it  down.']  No ;  they  are 
safe  from  me.  I  would  not  purchase  my 
knowledge  thus.  I  am  his  wife.  I  will 
never  be  his  spy.  If  he  ever  tires  of  me — 
[Trembles,  and  closes  her  eyes  for  a  moment.] 
— Then — [searches  escritoire  further.] — Ecco! 
At  last !  Here  it  is — a  miniature  case. 
[Brings  it  to  the  front]  The  picture  within, 
when  once  it  is  set,  shall  never  leave  my 
neck.  [Opens  it]  Ha !  What  is  this  ? 
A  woman's  portrait — a  woman  young  and 
fair !  And  at  the  back  C.  B.  and  a  coronet ! 
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The  very  same,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
it !  I  have  a  rival,  and  this  is  she !  Oh, 
how  base !  How  perfidious !  [Bursts  into 
tears,  and  drops  into  a  chair.]  Married  but 
six  short  months,  and  already  to  find  my 
place  in  his  heart  supplied  by  another ! 
Alas !  I  am  not  made  for  the  great  world ! 
He  has  found  another  more  brilliant,  more 
amusing.  He  repents  already  of  his  rash 
marriage  to  a  foreigner.  Oh,  can  it  be 
that  this  is  the  end  of  my  dream  of 
happiness  ?  [She  starts  up  suddenly,  hearing 
the  SERVANT  come  in,  and  puts  away  the 
miniature  with  trembling  hands,  speaking 
with  nervous  constraint  to  the  SERVANT  as 
she  does  so.]  I  cannot  find  the  miniature. 
Say  that  Sir  Henry  is  not  at  home. 

[Exit  SERVANT. 

What  shall  I  do  ?     Shall  I  tax  him  with 
it  ?     If  it  be  true,  I  won't  live  with  him — 
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no !  I  won't  live  with  him  a  day  longer ! 
I  will  find  out  where  this  horrid  woman 
lives,  and  I  will  tear  her  eyes  out,  and  then 
I  will  go  drown  myself.  [  Walks  about  in  a 
rage.']  Perhaps  Henry  will  be  sorry  then. 
[Throws  herself  down.']  Oh,  my  heart  must 
speak,  or  it  will  burst !  If  I  only  had  some 
one  to  tell  everything  to  —  some  one  to 
consult ;  but  I  am  so  lonely  here  in  this 
horrid  place.  [Suddenly  struck  with  an 
idea.']  Ah,  dear  Lord  Warrington  will  be 

here  at  two,  and  then [Stops. ,]     No ;    I 

should  not  like  to  tell  him ;  it  would  not  be 
well  to  complain  of  Henry  to  him.  [Starts 
up.']  I  have  no  experience  of  life,  but  I 
feel  that.  I  will  go  to  Aunt  Janet.  Yes ; 
she  will  advise  me  how  to  act.  She  will 
tell  me  whether  my  fears  are  groundless. 

If  they  are  well-founded [Going. ~\     O 

Henry,  Henry,  what  will  my  life  be  without 
you  ?  [Exit. 
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[Enter  SERVANT  ;  clears  away  breakfast ; 
talking  J\ 

SER. — What's  hup,  I  wonder  ?  M'  lady 
gone  out  by  herself,  which  being  Piccadilly, 
and  she  an  uncommon  pretty  woman,  ain't 
justly  what  they  calls  comic  fo.  It's  my 
b'lief  as  Sir  'Enery  wouldn't  'alf  like  it. 
She  waited  till  'is  back  was  turned,  and  she 
seemed  all  decomposed  like,  when  she  got 
that  note  from  Warrington — and  off  she 
sets  by  'erself  with  a  'at  on — Well!  as  'd 
make  a  cab  'orse  sit  up!  Ah,  marrying 
them  furreigneers  don't  hanswer.  They 
don't  know  'ow  to  conduct  theirselves  in 
'igh  life.  It's  like  as  if  1  was  to  put  this 
'ere  butter  into  the  cream-jug.  What  they 
calls  crame  delle  crame.  Well!  They're 
made  of  the  same  stuff,  if  you  like,  but  you 
can't  swallow  'em  together.  That's  what 
I  say! 

[ Exit  with  part  of  things. 
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[Enter  SIR  HENRY.] 

SIR  H. — Giulia!  She  is  in  her  room,  I 
suppose.  Well,  I'm  glad  I  turned  back. 
I  felt  ashamed  of  myself  when  I  had  got  as 
far  as  Hyde  Park  Corner.  "  What !  "  I  said 
to  myself,  "  go  and  meet  a  woman  of  whom 
you  have  the  worst  opinion — whom  you 
know  to  be  unscrupulous,  jealous,  malignant 
—in  order  to  listen  to  what  she  has  to  say 
about  your  wife — your  wife,  in  whom  you 
have,  or  ought  to  have,  implicit  confidence  !  " 
No,  as  soon  as  the  first  impulse  of  jealousy 
had  subsided,  I  resolved  I  would  not  give 
C.  B.  this  triumph.  I  turned  upon  my  heel 
when  I  was  but  a  few  yards  from  where  she 
must  have  been  sitting,  and  came  home. 

[^Re-enter  SERVANT  with  tray  to  clear  aivay 
the  rest  of  the  breakfast  J] 

SIR  H. — Where  is  her  ladyship  ? 
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SER. — Gone  hout,  Sir  Henry. 

SIR  H.— Gone  out  ?     When  ?     Where  ? 

SER. — Her  ladyship  went  hout  just  as  you 
came  in,  sir ;  she  didn't  say  where  she  was 
a-going.  She  went  down  Piccadilly. 

SIR  H. — She  didn't  go — alone  ? 

SER. — Yes,  she  did,  Sir  Henry. 

SIR  H.  [After  a  pause.'} — Has  any  one 
been  here  during  my  absence  ? 

SER. — They  call'd  from  'Ancock's  for  a 
miniature,  Sir  Henry,  to  be  set  in  di'mon' 
locket. 

SIR  H. — And  you  found  it  and  gave  it 
them? 

SER. — No,  Sir  Henry.  Her  ladyship 
looked  about  and  wouldn't  find  it. 

SIR  H. — Go  into  my  room,  and  you  will 
see  it  on  my  dressing-table.  Put  it  in  your 
pocket,  and  take  it  presently  to  Hancock's, 
and  leave  it  there. 

SER. — Yes,  Sir  Henry. 
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SIR  H. — No  one  else  called  ? 

SER. — There  was  a  note  from  Lord  War- 
rington,  Sir  Henry. 

SIR  H.  [Starts.] — A  note  ?  Did  her  lady 
ship  answer  it  ? 

SER. — Yes,  Sir  Henry.  The  servant 
waited  a  hanswer. 

SIR  H. — And  her  ladyship  went  out  soon 
after.  [A  pause.]  That  will  do,  you  needn't 
wait. 

[Exit  SERVANT  with  breakfast.] 

By  Heaven !  can  it  be  that  this  viper  is 
right  after  all  ?  What  business  has  this 
Warrington  writing  to  my  wife  ?  [Picks  up 
GIULIA'S  torn-up  beginning  of  note]  What's 
this?  "  Come,  dearest  Lord  Warrington." 
She  answers  him — she  who  pretends  she 
cannot  write  an  English  note  can  write  to 
him/  This  is  actually  an  appointment. 
By  Heavens  !  can  she  have  gone  out  to  meet 
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this  fellow  ?  Impossible !  And  yet — her 
impulsive  nature,  her  enthusiastic  gratitude 
— this  fellow's  note — my  having  left  her 
alone.  If  she  should  have  learnt,  too,  that 
I  had  deceived  her  about  going  to  the 
City,  Heaven  knows  what  mad  step  she 
may  not  have  been  led  to  take !  O  woman, 
woman !  what  fools  men  are  to  trust  even 
the  best  among  you !  When  vanity  doesn't 
lead  you  astray,  enthusiasm  and  gratitude 
and  all  the  rest  of  your  fine  feelings 
do. 

[He  walks  about  the  stage,  excited.  As 
he  reaches  back  GIULIA  enters  ly 
door  R.,  so  that  she  does  not  see  him. 
He  stops  short. ~\ 

GIU. — I  have  had  my  walk  in  vain — not 
at  home.     Ha  ! 

SIR  H.  [Coming  forward.] — Where  have 
you  been,  may  I  enquire  ? 

GIU. — I  ?    I  went  out  for  a  little  fresh  air. 
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You  have  returned  from  the,  City  earlier  than 
I  expected. 

SIR  H. — And  from  your  manner  I  infer 
my  return  is  not  altogether  welcome.  Per 
mit  me  to  remark,  however,  that  it  is  not 
customary  for  ladies — young  married  ladies 
of  your  appearance,  and  dressed  as  you  are, 
Giulia — to  walk  alone  in  the  streets  of 
London. 

GIU. — If  I  have  had  to  walk  alone  this 
morning,  is  it  my  fault  ?  [Reproachfully.'} 
Is  it  not  the  fault  of  your  lawyer  or  your 
sporting  friend — which  is  it? — whose  counter- 
attractions  carried  you  away  into  the  City  ? 

SIR  H. — I  suppose  you  know  I  didn't  go 
there.  That's  why  you  keep  repeating 
those  absurdly  pointless  remarks  about  the 
City,  my  dear ! 

GIU. — Yes  ;  I  know  that  you  went  in  the 
opposite  direction.  You  went  to  the  Park 

alone,  where  you  had  refused  to  go  with  me, 

H 
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SIR  H. — You  followed  me,  then,  did  you  ? 
You  had  actually  so  little  regard  for  your 
own  dignity  as  to  dog  my  steps  ?  Well, 
you  must  have  been  gratified !  You  saw 
that  I  went  as  far  as  Hyde  Park  Corner  and 
turned  back.  There  is  nothing  to  be  made 
out  of  that,  Giulia.  No,  I  am  not  to  be 
deterred  from  making  my  remarks  by  any 
attempt  to  turn  the  tables  on  me.  What 
ever  the  object  was  you  had  in  view,  your 
going  out  alone  as  soon  as  my  back  was 
turned,  when  I  had  particularly  requested 
you  to  employ  the  time  of  my  absence  in 
practising  yourself  in  writing  English 
notes 

GIU. — And   so   I   did.     I   followed  your 
injunctions.     I  wrote  an  English  note. 

SIR  H. — Ah,  yes  !     And  to  whom,  pray  ? 

GIU. — Suppose   I  were  to  say  my  corre 
spondent's  initials  were  C.  B.,  Henry  ? 

SIR  H.  [After  a  momentary  start.'] — Pshaw ! 
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you've  found  the  envelope  of  that  note  just 
now,  out  of  which  you're  trying  to — to— 

to It   won't  do — I   repeat;    it  won't 

do,  Giulia!  You  know  that  your  note 
was  to  Lord  Warrington.  You  can't  deny 
it! 

GIU. — Certainly  not.  What  then  ?  My 
old  master  had  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of 
his  pupil's  note.  It  was  very  well  turned. 

SIR  H. — Ah,  there  are  things  besides  notes 
you  can  turn  well.  But  I  insist  upon 
coming  to  the  point.  What  did  you  say 
to  him? 

GIU. — Is  that  the  point?  Perhaps  you 
wish  first  to  see  what  he  said  to  me.  [Hold- 
ing  wp  note.']  1  have  no  secrets. 

SIR  H.  [Takes  note,  and  after  hesitating  for 
a  moment,  tears  it  unread.] — Giulia,  forgive 
me!  I  don't  really  doubt  you  for  a 
moment.  I  know  you  would  never  hold  any 
correspondence  I  oughtn't  to  see.  Only 
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tell  me  why  you  went  out  alone  in  this 
strange,  sudden  way  ? 

GIu. —  Wliy  ?  You  ask  me  why  ?  To 
see  your  good  Aunt  Janet,  and  to  ask  her 
advice.  [Half  sobbing.'] 

SIR  H. — You  don't  say  so !  I  never 
thought  my  Aunt  Janet's  name  could  have 
afforded  me  such  unmixed  satisfaction. 
Well,  what  was  her  advice  ?  After  all,  she 
is  an  old  woman  of  good  judgment. 

GIU. — I  found  her  out,  and  I  am  now 
acting  on  my  own  judgment.  [With  sup 
pressed  emotion.'] 

SIR  H. — That's  right,  always  do  so.  It's 
the  best  plan. 

GIU. — Ah,  that  depends  !  I  am  but  a  girl 
in  years — a  foreigner  and  ignorant.  I  need 
counsel.  You  reproach  me  with  being 
driven  by  my  impulse  to  do  the  unwise 
things. 

SIR  H. — Such  as  walking  out  by  yourself, 
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eh  ?  Never  mind,  my  pet !  You  won't  do 
it  again. 

GIU. — No,  Henry.  Such  as  speaking  out 
of  the  fulness  of  a  passionate  heart  when  I 
am  wounded.  Yes,  it  will  speak  out,  that 
heart!  I  can  feign  no  longer.  Is  this, 
indeed,  the  end  of  our  short-lived  happiness  ? 
Are  all  the  vows  you  swore  to  me  in  the 
orange-groves  of  Capri  so  soon,  then,  for 
gotten  ?  Ah !  why  did  you  take  me  away 
from  my  own  blue  skies,  from  my  sunny 
home,  from  warm  and  loving  hearts,  to 
bring  me  to  this  cold,  grey  England  of 
yours,  if  your  love,  which  was  to  make  up 
to  me  for  the  loss  of  all  the  rest,  was 
not  strong  enough  to  live  these  few  short 
months  ? 

SIR  H. — Giulia !  if  you  are  going  off  into 
that  absurd  romantic  rodomontade,  upon 
my  life  it  is  a  pity  you  didn't  find  my  Aunt 
Janet.  At  all  events  she  is  a  sensible 
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woman,  though  she  is  a  bore.     What   on 
earth  are  you  talking  about  ? 

GIU.  [  Walking  up  to  escritoire,  opens  it."] — 
You  should  lock  your  escritoire  before  you 
go  out.  I  have  read  nothing  it  contains, 
though,  had  I  followed  your  recommenda 
tion  and  studied  every  note  that  came  in  my 
way,  this  bundle  [Holding  it  up]  might  have 
proved  interesting  to  me.  But  Hancock's 
messenger  has  been  here,  and  [Tragically]  I 
found  what  he  came  for!  [Watching  him 
keenly, ,] 

SIR  H.  [Relieved.'] — Did  you  ?  I'm  devilish 
glad  to  hear  it.  John  told  me  you  couldn't 
find  it. 

GIU. — I  have  more  regard  for  your  honour 
than  you  have  yourself.  I  would  not  ex 
pose  you  before  the  servants.  There  is  the 
miniature  [Sobbing'] — the  miniature  of  the 
woman  you  love,  sir — that  one  to  be  set — in 
a  diamond  locket.  You  see  I  know  all. 
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SIR  H. — Nonsense!  It's  a  mistake.  I 
swear  to  you,  Giulia,  that  you  are  labouring 
under  a  complete  delusion. 

GIU.  [Still  sobbing.'] — Oh!  it's  no  use; 
don't  perjure  yourself.  I  recognised  the 
initials.  I  know  now  who  your  lawyer  and 
your  sporting  friend  are.  [SiR  H.  rings  bell 
ivhile  she  is  speaking.]  You  can  deceive  me 
no  more.  I  will  leave  you.  I  will  return 

SIR  H.  [Taking  her  hands.] — Listen  to  me, 
dear  Giulia.  Do  be  reasonable,  now.  I 
will  tell  you  all.  I  promise  to  conceal 
nothing.  Once,  long  before  I  knew  you, 
I  fancied  that  I  cared  for  the  original  of 
that  miniature.  I  know  now  that  I  was 
mistaken.  If  you  want  proof  of  it,  look 
here.  [Pulls  out  note.]  She  asked  me  in 
this  to  meet  her  in  the  Park,  urging 
me  to  this  step  by  trying  to  arouse 
my  jealousy  of  you  and  Warrington.  I 
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am  ashamed  to  say  she  nearly  succeeded 
in  the  latter  object.  But  she  failed  in  the 
former,  since,  when  I  got  as  far  as  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  I  turned  on  my  heel  and 
came  back  to  you. 

[Enter  SERVANT.] 

Have  you  the  miniature  in  your  pocket  I 
told  you  to  take  to  Hancock's  to  be  set  ? 

SER.  [Feels  in  his  pocket.'] — Yes,  sir. 
[Gives  it  and  goes  out.'} 

SIR  H. — Here  it  is.  [Handing  both  to  her.~\ 
Now,  you  can  put  either  of  these  miniatures 
in  the  fire — which  you  like. 

GIU. — It  was  really  yours  then,  after  all, 
that  Hancock  was  to  set,  and  for  me  ?  And 
you  love  me  as  much  as  ever,  Henry  ? 

SIR  H. — Better,  a  thousand  times,  my 
wife.  We'll  never  be  jealous  of  each  other 
again,  and  you  may  write  to  Warrington  as 
often  as  you  like. 
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GIU. — And  if  my  portrait  is  set  firmly  in 
your  heart,  Henry,  I  care  not  whose  is  set 
in  diamonds,  nor  how  often  C.B.  invites  you 
to  meet  her  in  one  of  these  pink  notes,  since 
in  true  love  it  must  be  "all  or  nothing." 
There  can  be  no  divided  empire. 

SIR  H. — Say  empire,  my  love — short.  I 
am  of  your  opinion. 


COLOUR-BLIND. 

A  COMEDY  OF  TWENTY  MINUTES 
DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

MARCHESE  Di  SANT  'ONOFRIO. 

IL  PRINCIPE  GUALDO. 

IL  CONTE  VENDRAMIN. 

LUCIA,  MARCHESA  Di  SANT  'ONOFRIO. 

LA  CONTESSA  GRIMANI. 

[Time.— 1740.] 

SCENE. —  Venice,  during  a  masked  ball.  A  room 
leading  out  of  the  ball-room,  to  which  are  two  en 
trances,  G.  and  L.  To  the  left  an  archway,  lead 
ing  to  balcony.  Two  or  three  chairs. 

[Enter  the  MARCHESE  SANT  'ONOFRIO,  in 
domino,  and  masked.  He  looks  round  ; 
(?.,  then  unmasks  J\ 

MARCHESE. — She  is  not  in  the  ball-room. 
...       I    have  looked  for  her  everywhere. 

123 
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Yet  she  promised  to  meet  me  here  at  mid 
night,  and  come  out  with  me  on  the 
balcony.  It  is  strange  her  not  keeping  her 
appointment.  .  .  .  She  is  always  so  sym 
pathetic.  ...  I  said  we  would  watch 
together  the  stars  dancing  on  the  lagune, 
which  is  better  than  the  dancing  of  men 
and  women  on  a  marble  floor.  ...  I  said 
we  would  listen  to  the  silence  of  the  night, 
which  is  better  than  the  chattering  of  fools. 
I  said — but  no  matter  what  I  said — she 
looked  into  my  eyes  and  smiled,  and  yet .  .  . 
she  is  not  here !  [Sits.~]  She  certainly  is  a 
most  attractive  witch,  but,  I  doubt  me, 
slippery  as  an  eel,  elusive  as  water,  change 
able  as  a  cloud  at  sunset !  Is  she  as 
sympathetic  to  other  men,  I  wonder,  as  she 
is  to  me  ?  .  .  .  I  sometimes  fear  she  is.  .  .  . 
I  sometimes  fear  that  she  encourages  the 
butterflies  that  flutter  around  her.  The 
Contessa  Grimani  possesses  just  what  my 
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wife  lacks.  The  Marchesa  is  handsomer 
and  cleverer  than  the  Contessa,  and  she 
is  a  model  of  a  wife,  with  no  cavaliere 
servente  at  her  heels,  but — [Pauses] — she 
has  not  that — that  something  responsive 
which  is  like  a  rhyme  in  poetry.  The  ear 
asks  for  it.  ...  Mine  does,  I  know,  and  I 
find  it  in  La  Grimani.  .  .  .  Sympathy.  .  .  . 
What  a  thing  sympathy  is  !  La  Grimani 
understands  my  poetic  nature.  Lucia, 
good  and  clever  as  she  is,  does  not.  [He 
sighs  and  rises.']  Where  can  she  be  ?  [Looks 
R.  and  L.]  She  said,  "  A  lilac  domino." 
...  It  is  true  I  have  no  eye  for  colours. 
.  .  .  To  speak  plainly,  I  am  colour-blind. 
But  I  cannot  mistake  her  graceful  figure  .  .  . 
the  rhythm  of  her  movements.  ...  I  should 
know  her  anywhere — in  any  disguise.  .  .  . 
Well,  I  must  return  to  the  ball-room,  and 
pursue  my  search  there  among  the  giddy 
throng.  [He  is  about  to  resume  his  mask, 
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and  turn  towards  door  C.  as  the  MARCHESA 
LUCIA  DI  SANT  'ONOFRIO,  in  a  light  blue 
domino,  appears  at  it.}  .  .  .  That  must  be 
she !  Her  domino  looks  to  me  like  lilac  .  .  . 
and  her  gait .  .  .  her  carriage.  ...  "  Dritta 
sopra  se,  come  una  grua"  as  Dante  says  .  .  . 
I  cannot  be  deceived.  ...  I'll  risk  speaking. 
.  .  .  One  word  in  reply  will  be  enough. 
[Approaching.']  Fair  mask !  are  you  in 
search  of  any  cavalier  ? 

LUCIA.  [In  assumed  voice.'} — I  search  for 
no  one.  ...  If  he  cannot  find  me 

MARCHESE. — Ah!  He  has  found  you, 
Contessa!  [Raises  her  hand  to  his  lips.} 
Come  upon  the  balcony,  where  the  stillness 
of  the  blue  star-spangled  night  is  unbroken 
by  the  heartless  noises  of  the  ball-room. 

LUCIA. — What  beautiful  language!  So 
poetical!  It  is  a  treat  to  listen  to  you, 
Marchese. 

MARCHESE. — Ah  !    you,  Contessa,  are  so 
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appreciative.  In  crowds  we  cannot  hear 
our  hearts  beat  in  unison,  but  out  here — 
[Points  L.~\ — on  the  balcony 

LUCIA. — It  would  be  delightful  ...  if  I 
were  not  engaged  to  dance  the  Chaconne 
with  Count  Vandramin. 

MARCHESE. — But  you  promised  me 

LUCIA. — To  meet  you  here,  and  I  have 
kept  my  promise. 

MARCHESE  [Annoyed.]  —  It  was  hardly 
worth  while  for  five  minutes  ! 

LUCIA. — Indeed?  Others  think  it  worth 
while.  But  men  seldom  prize  what  they 
have  obtained.  .  . .  Their  wives,  for  instance. 

MARCHESE. — I  prize  my  wife,  I  assure  you, 
very  highly. 

LUCIA  [Dryly.']  —  Do  you?  .  .  .  And 
does  your  mode  of  appreciation  commend 
itself  to  her? 

MARCHESE. —  Certainly  .  .  .  certainly.  .  . 
We  have  mutual  confidence  in  each  other. 
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LUCIA  [As  before.]  -  -  I  hope  your  con 
fidence  may  never  be  misplaced.  .  .  .  But 
I  must  really  return  to  the  ball-room,  or 
Prince  Gualdo— 

MARCHESE.  —  Gualdo  ?  .  .  .  You  said 
Vendramin  just  now. 

LUCIA. — Did  I  ?  The  fact  is,  I  am  en 
gaged  to  both — first  to  Vendramin,  and 
afterwards  to  Gualdo.  .  .  .  But  now  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  I  doubt  Gualdo's  remem 
bering  our  minuet. 

MARCHESE. — One  of  the  feather-headed 
tribe !  How  can  you  stand  such  a  man, 
Contessa  ? 

LUCIA. — Arrows  have  feather-heads,  and 
yet  they  wound. 

MARCHESE.  — -Pshaw !  .  .  .  That  barber's 
block ! 

LUCIA. — He  is  not  clever,  certainly.  He 
is  not  sentimental.  .  .  .  He  does  not  write 
sonnets,  but  he  has  a  charm  of  his  own,  and 
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he  is  a  good  fellow.  [Quietly.]  I  can 
quite  understand  the  Marchesa  being 
attracted  by  him. 

MARCHESE.  -  -  The  Marchesa  ?  What 
Marchesa  ?  Whom  do  you  mean  ? 

LUCIA. — Your  wife.  .  .  .  The  Marchesa 
Sant  'Onofrio.  .  .  .  He  never  leaves  her  side. 
[Laughing  gently.]  That  is  why  I  doubt 
his  remembering  that  he  is  engaged  to 
dance  a  minuet  with  me. 

MARCHESE  [Laugi king  forcedly. .] — Ha!  ha! 
He  will  not  forget  you,  Contessa.  Make 
your  mind  easy.  ...  Is  it  really  possible 
that  his  feather-headed  arrow  has  struck 
youl 

LUCIA. — Oh !  I  am  case-hardened.  1 
know  you  all  too  well.  I  fancy  the 
Marchesa  is  different.  I  have  quite  a 
friendly  feeling  for  her,  poor  thing ! 

MARCHESE. — I    tell    you,   Contessa,    that 

your  Adonis  will  meet  with  no  encourage- 

i 
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ment  from  my  wife.  [He  speaks  with 
warmth.] 

LUCIA. — And  yet  the  world  speaks  as 

if Well!  one  can't  help  its  talking! 

[Laughs  gently.]  Venice  is  so  full  of 
complaisant  husbands ! 

MARCHES  E  [Irritated]. — Who  dares  to 
say  that  I  am  one  of  them  ?  I  know  my 
wife  better  than  any  one.  ...  I  know 
that  she  is  incapable— 

LUCIA  [Laughing  still]. — Oh !  that  is  the 
mistake  of  so  many  husbands.  A  man 
neglects  his  wife.  Is  it  surprising  that 
she  should  find  consolation  in  the  society 
of  another? 

MARCHESE. — I  tell  you,  Contessa,  my  wife 
is  unlike  her  sex  in  general.  She  is  not 
susceptible,  not  even  very  sensitive.  But 
she  is  very  clever.  She  studied  at  Padua ; 
she  knows  Latin — better  than  I  do.  She 
can  even  speak  a  little  English. 
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LUCIA. — What  complete  armour  for  re 
pelling  feather-headed  arrows  !  I  see  Cupid 
retiring  discomfited !  [Changing  her  tone.~\ 
Do  not  suppose  I  wish  to  belittle  the 
Marchesa's  virtues  and  accomplishments. 
I  believe  her  to  be  a  most  deserving 
creature. 

MARCHESE. — Deserving ! 

LUCIA. — I  mean  deserving  a  better 
husband.  .  .  .  Perhaps,  in  spite  of  all 
her  learning,  a  little  dull 

MARCHESE. — No — no,  not  dull  .  .  .  only 
impervious  to  sentiment. 

LUCIA. — To  all?  Are  you  quite  sure? 
Take  it  that  she  is  dull,  she  is  the  better 
suited  to  Prince  Gualdo.  Though  she 
has  studied  at  Padua,  and  knows  Latin — 
better  than  you  —  nay,  though  she  can 
speak  English  (with  a  vile  accent,  I  make 
no  doubt)  —  still,  you  see,  being  left  so 
much  alone,  it  is  possible — I  say  it  is 
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just  possible — that  .  .  .  she  may  not  be 
impervious  to  the  handsome  Gualdo's 
sentiment. 

MAIICHESE  [Impatiently]. — If  she  were 
constituted  like  you,  Contessa,  yes 

LUCIA. — Thank  you.  Is  that  meant  for 
a  compliment? 

MARCHESE. — Hear  me  out.  I  say,  if 
she  had  your  chameleon-like  nature,  which 
makes  you  the  despair  of  all  who  worship 
at  your  shrine,  Lucia,  in  spite  of  all  her 
learning,  all  her  cleverness,  might  be  in 
danger  from  the  attentions  of  even  such 
a  blockhead  as  Gualdo.  As  it  is,  being 
of  a  cold  temperament,  and  incapable  of 
foolish  jealousy  -  -  quite  above  that  sort 
of  thing  —  she  will  never  flirt,  believe 
me. 

LUCIA. — That  is  left  to  "foolish  butter 
flies" — like  me.  You  are  very  confident, 
Marchese.  Still,  you  know,  you  may  be 
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mistaken — husbands  sometimes  are.  What 
colour  is  the  Marchesa's  domino  to-night  ? 

MARCHESE. — She  told  me  it  was  light 
blue. 

LUCIA. — I  thought  so.  Have  you  yet 
seen  her? 

MARCHESE. — No.  [Smiling.]  To  say  the 
truth,  I  was  watching  for  you  all  night. 

LUCIA. — Were  you  ?  How  touching  ! 
[Going  to  door  C.]  Now  look  there ! 
[Points  off.']  You  see  two  figures  on 
the  marble  seat  yonder?  The  man  is 
Prince  Gualdo.  Do  you  recognise  the 
lady? 

MARCHESE  [After  a  pause,  in  a  perturbed 

voice]. — Is  that ?  No  !  It  cannot  be. 

...  Is  that  a — light  blue  domino  ? 

LUCIA  [Laughing  gently]. — Oh,  if  you 
can't  see  for  yourself  ...  I  say  no  more. 
.  .  .  Here  comes  Count  Vendramin  to 
claim  my  hand. 
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[Enter  VENDRAMIN,  masked,  in  a  gorgeous 
domino.     His  manner  is  affected,  as  he 
boivs  low  and  offers  his  hand.] 
VENDRAMIN. — Allow    me     to    have    the 
honour,  Mar— 

[LuciA  puts  her  finger  to  her  lips,  and 
coughs.  She  makes  a  low  curtsey 
to  the  MARCHESE,  and  giving  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  to  VENDRAMIN, 
goes  out  C.  Minuet  is  heard, 
played  softly.'} 

MARCHESE  [Looking  after  her]. — What 
a  coquette  she  is !  But  how  fascinating ! 
How  seductive  !  Confound  her !  To  leave 
me  for  that  damned  dancing-master — that 
posture  -  mongering,  conceited  ape !  O 
women,  women!  They  are  all  alike — all 
except  my  wife.  .  .  .  My  wife  .  .  .  and 
even  she  ...  no,  no,  I'll  not  believe  it. 
It  isn't  possible.  But  .  .  .  I'll — watch 
her.  ...  It  is  only  right  that  I  should 
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watch  her.  ...  I'm  not  one  of  your  com 
plaisant  husbands.  [Irritated.]  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  any  of  that  sort  of  nonsense. 
[Goes  to  door  C.,  and  looks  off.]  Per  Bacco  ! 
They  are  gone  !  Where  ?  I  won't  rest  till 
I  have  found  them  ! 

[Goes  out  quickly  C.  Minuet  is  heard 
louder  for  a  minute  or  two;  then 
through  the  Contessas  soliloquy  it  is 
heard  softly  again] 

[Enter  from  door  R.  the  CONTESSA  GRIMANI, 
masked,  in  a  lilac  and  silver  domino. 
She  looks  round,  then  unmasks] 

CONTESSA  [Laughing]. — Now,  I  call  the 
Marchesa  Sant'  Onofrio  a  clever  woman ! 
She  takes  me  into  her  confidence,  and 
thereby  disarms  me.  Not  that  I  had  any 
serious  intentions  on  the  heart  of  her  senti 
mental  husband.  No ;  he  amuses  me,  rather 
more  than  a  dozen  other  men,  who  pretend 
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to  adore  me— that  is  all ;  and  I  had  no  idea 
that  what  was  sport  to  me  was  death  to 
this  devoted  wife.  Why  are  wives  ever 
devoted?  It  is  a  great  mistake;  it  makes 
life  so  complicated.  It  is  true  I  was 
devoted  to  my  husband  as  long  as  he  was 
alive,  but  then  the  Count  was  an  exception  : 
he  never  flirted.  I  know  too  much  now ; 
I  shall  not  repeat  the  experiment.  [Laughs. ,] 
But  I  don't  want  to  interfere  with  other 
women's  property,  and  make  them  miserable 
—no  !  So,  when  the  Marchesa  came  to  me 
to-day,  and  showed  her  trust  in  me  by  ask 
ing  me  to  help  her  in  her  little  plot,  I  at 
once  consented  to  play  her  part  to-night 
while  she  played  mine,  with  what  results 
we  shall  see.  So  far  it  has  succeeded. 
Sant  'Onofrio  has  been  completely  taken 
in  by  his  wife,  and  believes  her  to  be  me ! 
Ha,  ha !  if  I  can  only  play  my  part  as 
"the  Marchesa"  equally  well,  I  shall  have 
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rare  sport,  and   may  do   my  rival   a  good 
turn. 

[The  MARCHESE  enters  rapidly  R.  The 
CONTESSA  has  resumed  her  mask,  and 
sits  to  the  extreme  L.  as  he  enters.] 

MARCHESE  [Standing,  arrested,  watching 
her]. — Surely  that  is  a  blue  domino?  I— 
I  am  nearly  certain  it  is  blue  .  .  .  and 
alone.  Gualdo  has  left  her,  then,  for 
the  Contessa It  must  be  she.  [Ap 
proaches.']  Lucia ! 

CONTESSA  [Imitating  Lucia's  voice]. — Yes? 
What  is  it  ? 

MARCHESE  [Bringing  down  chair,  and 
sitting  beside  her]. — I  have  much — very 
much — to  say  to  you. 

CONTESSA. — Indeed?  .  .  .  You  might 
have  found  me  earlier. 

MARCHESE  [Sharply]. — You  were  dancing 
— or  you  were  engrossed  with  the  society 
of — another. 
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CONTESSA  [Sentimentally]. — When  the 
moon  is  obscured  we  make  the  best  of 
starlight. 

MARCHESE  [Surprised]. — I  never  heard 
you  poetical  before,  Lucia ! 

CONTESSA  [As  before]. — You  never  listen. 
I  am  deeply  poetical  if  you  only  listened. 

MAIICHESE. — Extraordinary  !  Have  I  been 
quite  mistaken  in  you,  then  ? 

CONTESSA  [Quickly], — Quite. 

MARCHESE  [With  warmth]. — Is  it  possible 
—to  follow  up  your  own  simile — that  in 
stead  of  the  fixed  planet  I  believed  you  to 
be,  burning  so  steadily,  so  immovably  in 
God's  heaven,  you  are  a  falling  star,  one  of 
that  wretched  company  of  little  flames  that 
shoot  across  the  sky  pursued  by  others  ? 

CONTESSA. — It  is  very  disrespectful  to 
speak  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in 
those  terms. 

MAIICHESE  [With  more  heat]. — And  it  is 
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you — you,  the  proud,  the  hitherto  immacu 
late  Marchesa  di  Sant  'Onofrio,  who  talks 
in  this  light,  flippant  strain,  and  who  permits 
her  name  to  be  bandied  about  among  the 
gossip- mongers  of  Venice !  And  with  such 
an  oaf — such  a  booby  as  Gualdo !  Pah  ! 

CONTESSA. — Is  there  much  to  choose  be 
tween  Prince  Gualdo  and,  say,  the  Contessa 
Grimani  ?  A  philanderer,  or — a  coquette  ? 

MARCHESE. — The  Contessa  may  be  a 
coquette ;  I  fear  she  is ;  but 

CONTESSA  [Sharply']. — Oh!  You  think 
so,  do  you  ? 

MARCHESE. — Yes ;  but  if  you  knew  her 
better 

CONTESSA. — Oh,  I  know  her  quite  well 
enough. 

MARCHESE. — Then  you  should  know  that 
she  is  a  generous  woman — more  generous 
than  you,  Lucia.  She  spoke  most  hand 
somely  of  you  just  now. 
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COKTESSA. — Did  she?  Just  like  her. 
She  had  her  own  ends  to  serve,  I  feel  sure. 
Still,  I  am  the  last  person  to  abuse  the 
Contessa.  My  word  would  not  be  taken. 
I  should  be  said  to  be  jealous !  [Affects  to 
laugh  angrily.'] 

MARCHESE  [Hesitating}. — Well,  I  fear 
the  world  would  think  so,  though  without 
cause. 

CONTESSA. — Jealous  !  The  idea  of  being 
jealous  of  an  ignorant  creature  like  that, 
who  could  not  conjugate  the  verb  "  To  love  " 
in  Latin  if  she  tried  ever  so !  ...  And 
then,  such  a  gossip !  Though  you  say  she 
spoke  handsomely  of  me,  I'll  be  bound  it 
was  she  who  told  you  that  [Affects  to 
hesitate]  Prince  Gualdo  was  rather  attentive 
to  me? 

MARCHESE. — It  was  done  with  the  purest 
motives.  She  warned  me — 

CONTESSA. — Warned     you,     indeed!     A 
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nice  sort  of  person  to  warn  you  !  .  .  .  Pray, 
have  you  no  eyes  ? 

MARCHESE. — I  assure  you,  I  could  not 
believe  them  just  now. 

CONTESSA. — Well,  keep  them  very  wide 
open  in  future,  /do  ;  you  think  I  am  blind, 
but  I  am  not.  Though  my  name  is  Lucia, 
I  don't  go  about,  like  my  patron  saint, 
carrying  my  eyes  on  a  plate  ! 

MARCHESE. — And  what  do  you  see  ? 

CONTESSA. — I  see  that  you  are  making 
a  fool  of  yourself,  caro  mio  ;  or,  rather,  that 
the  Contessa  is  making  a  fool  of  you  ! 

MARCHESE. — Pooh !  There  is  nothing 
between  us  but  a  harmless  friendship.  You 
need  not  be  uneasy. 

CONTESSA. — Oh !  I  am  not  uneasy.  If 
the  Contessa  Grimani  ever  falls  in  love 
again — which  I  doubt — it  will  not  be  with 
you.  It  has  amused  her,  I  fancy,  to  hear 
you  sentimentalise,  and  swear  that  her  eyes 
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are  as  the  first  star  of  the  morning.  But, 
believe  me,  she  has  never  taken  you 
seriously. 

MARCHESE. — I  do  not  know  what  you 
mean  by  "taking  me  seriously."  [Nettled.'] 
There  is  great  sympathy  between  us.  She 
is  interested  in  me — deeply  interested — I 
know  that — but  as  I  have  already  said, 
there  is  nothing  more. 

CONTESSA. — I  am  glad  to  hear  that, 
because  my  position  is  so  similar. 

MARCHESE. — Your  position  similar  ? 
What  do  you  mean? 

CONTESSA. — I  mean  that  I  find  Prince 
Gualdo  a  most  interesting  man.  But  I 
can  assure  you  it  is  only  a  harmless  friend 
ship,  founded  on  sympathy.  Nothing  more 
...  at  present. 

MARCHESE  [Starting  up]. — Can  I  be 
lieve  my  ears  ?  Do  you  mean  seriously  to 
tell  me.  .  That  idiot  ?  No— no— I  can't 
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believe  it.  ...  Your  vanity  has  been 
tickled.  .  .  You  have  been  carried  away. 
.  .  .  [Angrily.'}  But  this  must  cease, 
Lucia.  Such  harmless  friendships  are 
dangerous.  I  tell  you  it  must  cease. 

CONTESSA  [Blandly], — Why?  ...  If 
the  Contessa  Grimani— 

MARCHESE  [Yet  more  angry].  —  The 
Contessa  Grimani  has  no  husband.  You 
will  please  to  remember  that  you  have. 

CONTESSA.  —  Hoighty-toighty !  So  the 
Contessa  is  fair  game,  is  she?  There  can 
be  no  unpleasant  consequences  from  a  flirta 
tion  with  her.  That  is  chivalrous !  All 
the  same,  I  think  the  Contessa,  poor  woman, 
is  to  be  congratulated.  [Laughs.'} 

MARCHESE  [  Walks  up  and  down,  fuming]. 
— On  what,  pray  ? 

CONTESSA. — On  not  possessing  a  husband 
who,  while  he  cultivates  "harmless  friend 
ships  "  himself  .  .  .  [  With  a  little  gesture  of 
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deprecation]  (oh  !  perfectly  harmless,  I   am 
convinced),  objects   to   them   for   his  wife. 
There  is  an  English  proverb  I  have  learnt— 
how  does  it  run  ? — "  What  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander  !  "     [Laughs.] 

MAIICHESE. — You  are  not  a  goose, — nor 
am  I  a  gander  !  [Still  ivalking  to  and  fro.'] 
All  the  world  knows  that  a  husband  may 
do  with  impunity  what  a  wife  cannot. 

CONTESSA  [Innocently]. — What  is — "  im 
punity  "  ? 

MAIICHESE.  --  Pshaw  !  [Stops  walking.] 
You  know  very  well  what  I  mean — without 
injury  to  his  reputation — to  his  honour. 

CONTESSA. — So  the  injury  to  another's 
reputation — to  another's  honour — does  not 
affect  his  ?  [Laughs.]  How  funny  you 
men  are !  Confess,  caro  mio9  that  you 
thought—shall  I  say  hoped? — that  this 
foolish  coquette  of  a  Contessa  was  a  little 
—just  a  little  bit  in  love  with  you  ? 
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MARCHESE  [Fatuously}. — Hoped  ?  Cer 
tainly  not.  .  .  .  The  Contessa  lays  herself 
out  to  make  every  man  she  meets  fall  in 
love  with  her. 

CONTESSA. — Does  she  really  ?  How  very 
shocking ! 

MARCHESE. — But  I  have  resisted  all  her 
blandishments.  I  have  looked  upon  her  as 
a  charming  acquaintance — a  fascinating 
woman.  As  to  the  idea  of  anything 
beyond  that 

CONTESSA. — You  have  distinctly  dis 
couraged  what  might  have  proved  a  fatal— 
an  unrequited — passion  on  her  part?  I 
am  relieved.  Prince  Gualdo  shall  be  in 
formed  how  far  our  " innocent  friendship" 
may  be  carried  on — "  with  impunity." 

MARCHESE  [Violently}. — It  shall  not  be 
carried  on  at  all !  I  won't  have  it.  I  have 
some  regard  for  my  wife's  reputation,  if  she 
has  none  for  her  own. 
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CONTESSA. — And  the  Contessa's  ? 

MARCHESE. — The  Contessa  can  take  very 
good  care  of  herself. 

CONTESSA  [Laughs].  -  -  Poor  Contessa ! 
.  .  .  But  I  like  you  in  this  vein,  caro  mio. 
It  is  better  than  the  sentimental  one,  for  it 
is  more  real ;  and  I,  not  being  poetical, 
prefer  reality  to  fiction.  [Looks  off  J?.]  I 
see  the  Contessa  coming  this  way — no 
doubt  in  search  of  you.  .  .  .  Now  that  you 
assure  me  of  your  fidelity,  caro,  I  begin 
to  feel  quite  sorry  for  that  poor  woman. 
An  unrequited  attachment  is  so  pathetic  ! 

MAHCHESE  [Hurriedly], — I  never  said 
that.  .  .  I  never  meant  that.  You  mis 
understood  me,  Lucia.  You 

[Enter  LUCIA,  masked  R.,  and  stands  at 
entrance.] 

CONTESSA  [Speaking  as   LUCIA  enters].— 
Oh !   No  matter.     Her  miserable  secret  is 
safe  with  me. 
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LUCIA  [Without  advancing^. — Am  I 
interrupting  a  matrimonial  tete-a-tete  ? 
Forgive  me,  Marchesa.  .  .  The  gavotte  is 
over,  and  as  Prince  Gualdo  has  not  claimed 
my  hand  for  the  minuet  (I  expected  as 
much ! ),  I  concluded  he  was  with  you. 

CONTESSA. — And  therefore  came  in  search 
of  my  husband  ? 

MARCHESE     [Nervously]. — Lucia ! 

LUCIA. — The  Marchese  asked  me  to  go 
on  the  balcony  with  him. 

MARCHESE  [As  'before']. — For  a  few 
minutes — only  for  a  few  minutes ! 

LUCIA. — A  few  minutes?  Oh!  dear  no, 
Marchese.  When  /  said  "  a  few  minutes," 
you  declared  it  was  hardly  worth  while ! 

MARCHESE.  —  You  misunderstood  me, 
Contessa.  .  .  .  You  really  did. 

CONTESSA  [Dryly]. — Do  not  prevaricate. 
And  pray  do  not  incommode  yourselves  on 
my  account.  A  wife  in  such  cases  is 
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always   "  la  terza  incommoda  "  /     [Feigning 
jealousy.]     Go   on  the  balcony,  Contessa— 
go   with    my   husband,   and    listen    to   his 
avowals !     Prince    Gualdo    and    I    can   go 
upon  another  balcony ! 

MARCHESE  [Going  up  to  her,  agitated]. — 
Absurd,  Lucia !  Monstrous  !  I  tell  you  I 
won't  have  it.  [The  Contessa  pretends  to 
sob,  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes 
through  her  mask.]  .  .  .  For  Heaven's  sake, 
don't  make  a  scene  here !  Do  remember 
where  you  are.  ...  I'll  ...  I'll  promise 
not  to  go  on  the  balcony,  if 

LUCIA  [Affecting  indignation]. — Not  go 
on  the  balcony !  .  .  .  After  all  you  said  to 
me  about  the  "  stillness  of  the  blue  night, 
unbroken  by  the  heartless  noises  of  the 
ball-room"?  .  .  .  About  "our  hearts  beat 
ing  in  unison "?  .  .  .  About 

MARCHESE  [Going  rapidly  to  her,  and 
sinking  his  voice]. — For  Heaven's  sake,  be 
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prudent  what  you  say  before  her.  Another 
time 

LUCIA. — Prudent,  indeed!  and  another 
time !  I  am  not  used  to  be  put  off  in  this 
fashion,  Marchese.  [Fans  herself.'}  Those 
to  whom  I  accord  the  privilege  of  a  tete-a- 
tete,  even  if  it  be  "  for  a  few  minutes,"  never 
talk  to  me  of  "  another  time !  " 

CONTESSA  [Still  affecting  to  sob~\. — I 
shall  not  be  here  long  to  interfere  with 
your  flirtations.  Go  on  your  balcony — 
go! 

MARCHESE  [Running  to  her,  and  trying 
to  take  her  hand]. — Lucia !  Listen  to  me ! 
You  will  drive  me  mad  if  you  go  on  like 
this! 

CONTESSA.  —  Don't  touch  me !  Don't 
come  near  me ! 

LUCIA. — I  never  was  so  treated  in  all  my 
life !  [Fanning  vehemently.] 

MARCHESE  [Running  to  her9  and  sinking 
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his  voice].  Contessa!  I  beseech  of  you, 
consider  my  position ! 

CONTESSA  [Curtseying  to  Lucia]. — I  wish 
you  joy  of  your  conquest,  Contessa  ! 

LUCIA. — I  congratulate  you  on  the  posses 
sion  of  such  a  model  husband,  Marchesa ! 

CONTESSA. — He  is  indeed  a  pattern  of 
fidelity ! 

LUCIA. — So  full  of  sentiment  and  poetry ! 

CONTESSA.- — So  large-hearted ! 

LUCIA. — And  yet  so  prudent ! 

CONTESSA. — So  jealous  for  my  reputation ! 

LUCIA. — And  so  indifferent  to  mine ! 

[The  MARCHESE,  who  has  been  running 
from  one  to  the  other,  goes  rapidly 
to  back,  and  looks  off.     Then,] 

MARCHESE  [Coming  down]. — There  are 
people  coming  this  way.  Stop  !  I  implore 
you  ;  stop,  both  of  you.  If  you  are  heard 
wrangling— 
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[Enter  GUALDO  and  VENDRAMIN  ;  C. 
GUALDO  approaches  LUCIA,  VEN 
DRAMIN  the  CONTESSA  ;  both  make 
obeisances. ] 

GUALDO  [To  LUCIA].  —  I  have  been 
searching  for  you  everywhere,  Marchesa. 

VENDRAMIN   [Affectedly  to   CONTESSA].— 
This    is    the   minuet.      May   I    claim  the 
honour  of  your  hand,  divina  Contessa  ? 

MARCHESE  [Affecting  to  laugh]. — You 
have  been  searching,  Gualdo,  but  you  have 
not  yet  found.  Try  again ! 

GUALDO    [After  a  momentary  hesitation]. 
—Nay,  Sant  'Onofrio,  I  know  I  am  not  clever 
—as  you   are,  but  I  am   not   colour-blind. 
The  Marchesa's  domino  is  blue. 

VENDRAMIN. — And  the  Contessa's,  mauve 
— my  favourite  colour ! 

MARCHESE. — You  are  both  mad!  This 
is  the  Marchesa — [Points  to  CONTESSA] — 
and  this — [Points  to  LUCIA] — the  Contessa. 
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[Both  men  and  both  ladies  laugh;  the 
MARCHESE  bewildered.'] 

LUCIA. — I  am  afraid  our  little  game  is  up, 
Contessa.  We  must  unmask.  [Both  un 
mask,  laughing.  Then  LUCIA,  who  has 
hidden  her  fan,  turns  to  GUALDO.]  Would 
you  mind  looking  in  the  ball-room  for  my 
fan,  Prince  Gualdo  ?  I  have  mislaid  it. 

CONTESSA. — And  I  have  dropped  a  glove, 
Count  Vendramin,  on  the  balcony — or 
somewhere.  Find  it  for  me,  please ;  I  will 
await  you  here.  [Both  men,  with  bows,  retire 
C.  and  L.~]  And  now,  Marchese,  what  have 
you  to  say  to  me  ? 

MARCHESE  [Looking  from  one  to  the 
other]. — Can  I  believe  my  eyes  ? 

LUCIA. — You  had  better  not.  They  are 
the  last  things  you  should  trust. 

CONTESSA.  —  Better  trust  your  heart, 
Marchese.  In  spite  of  some  folly,  I  know 
that  is  trustworthy. 
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MARCHESE. — Folly  ?  Folly  is  no  word 
for  all  that  I  have  said  and  done.  Can  you 
ever  forgive  me,  Contessa  ? 

CONTESSA. — Oh !  appeal  to  your  wife. 
As  to  me,  I  am  not  vindictive.  Though  I 
am  a  coquette,  who  goes  about  seeking  to 
entrap  men,  my  wickedness  is  only  skin- 
deep.  I  am  really  not  a  bad  sort  of  woman, 
as  the  Marchesa  had  the  wit  to  discover, 
when  she  asked  me  to  help  in  the  practical 
joke. 

MAIICHESE  [Turning  reproachfully  to 
LUCIA]. — And  so  this  was  your  plot  then, 
Lucia?  Well!  .  .  .  Really!  ...  I  must 
say— 

LUCIA  {Producing  fan,  and  putting  it 
before  his  mouth']. — Nothing.  If  you  do, 
you'll  make  a  mess  of  it.  I  wanted  you 
to  understand  that  a  woman  who  knows 
Latin,  and  even  a  little  English,  may  yet 
have  the  weaknesses  that  belong  to  flesh 
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and  I  blood.  She  may  be  so  foolish  —  so 
unfashionable  —  as  not  to  hear  with  indiffer 
ence  the  rumour  that  her  husband  is  trans 
ferring  his  affections  to  another  lady.  She 
may  not,  indeed,  be  so  silly  as  to  believe 


CONTESSA.  —  It  would  not  be  so  very  in 
credible,  Marchesa  ! 

LUCIA  [With  a  malicious  smile].  —  Not 
for  any  other  man  —  not  for  any  husband 
whose  affections  were  less  firmly  rooted. 
But  mine,  as  you  said  just  now,  Contessa, 
was,  I  knew,  true  at  heart.  He  had  but 
one  little  defect  :  he  was  colour-blind.  The 
delicate  shades  that  graduate  from  pure 
white  to  grey,  from  grey,  it  may  be,  to  ... 
black,  might  possibly  be  lost  to  him  ...  in 
time. 

MARCHESE.  —  Never,  Lucia,  never!  I  can 
always  detect  black.  I  have  been  a  silly, 
vain  fool,  I  know  it  -- 
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CONTESSA. — Thank    you!     That    reflects 
on  me. 

MARCHESE. — A  thousand  pardons,  Con- 
tessa ;  but,  I  repeat,  I  have  been  a  fool  not 
to  have  understood  you  both  better.  You 
have  read  me  a  lesson  I  shall  not  forget. 
But  a  poet  (or  am  I  only  a  poetaster  ?  You 
have  taken  all  the  conceit  out  of  me ! )  lives 
in  a  sort  of  kaleidoscope.  Unless  his  sight 
be  keen — and  know  you  now  that  mine  is 
not — his  moral  sense  often  becomes  confused. 
He  mistakes  the  lilac  of  sentimentality  for 
the  true  blue  of  steadfast  love,  and  invests 
the  shifting  forms  of  the  bright  colours  round 
him  with  a  value  and  permanence  which  do 
not  belong  to  them.  [Turning  from  the 
CONTESSA  to  LUCIA  with  a  change  of 
manner.'}  You  are  not  going  to  dance  the 
minuet  with  that  ass — that  barber's  block — 
are  you  ? 

LUCIA    [Smiling]. — How  can  I  play  the 
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poor  man  false,  after  sending  him  on  a  fool's 
errand  ? 

[Re-enter  GUALDO,  C] 

GUALDO. — I  regret  I  cannot  find  your  fan, 
Marchesa. 

LUCIA. — It  was  in  the  pocket  of  my 
commode Thank  you ! 

[Re-enter  VENDRAMIN /rom   balcony  Z.] 

VENDRAMIN. — I  would  have  leapt  into  the 
lions'  den,  Contessa,  for  your  glove,  like  the 
knight  in  the  ballad,  but  I  have  searched 
vainly  for  it  on  the  balcony. 

CONTESSA  [Laughing,  and  holding  up 
glove]. — Thank  you,  the  five  minutes  I  sent 
you  away  for  have  expired. 

VENDRAMIN.  —  Ah !  they  expired  in 
torture ! 

[Offers  his  hand  as  the  music  of  the 
minuet  begins.  GUALDO,  R.,  offers 
his  hand  to  LUCIA.  The  MARCHESE, 
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(7.,  looks  from  one  to  the  other  as 
they  begin  dancing  J\ 

MARCHESE. — I    cannot  stand  this.   ...  I 
must  go  on  the  balcony  alone. 

[He  rushes  off,  L.9  and  the  curtain 
descends  as  the  two  couples  are 
dancing.] 


TWO   STRINGS   TO   A   BEAU 

CHARACTERS 

Miss  POLLY  MASON    .        .        .        Aunt 
JANET  SMITH         )  n™,^*,* 

MILLICENT  SMITH  f     ' 

MR  BROWN 

THE  SCENE  is  AT  A  COTTAGE  VILLA  AT  ASCOT. 
[Time — The  present  day.     Hour — 4. 30  p.m.] 

[JANET  and  MILLICENT  discovered  work 
ing.  JANET  is  slight  and  romantic, 
aesthetically  dressed.  MILLICENT 
is  robust,  and  full  of  vitality  and 
decision,  dressed  in  the  latest 
fashion.  There  is  a  door,  C.,  and 
one  L.  A  table,  R.  C.,  with  two 
chairs.  Another  chair,  L.~\ 

JANET. — How    singular,    Milly!       Your 

w 
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Mr  Brown  at  Homburg  in  August  sounds 
so  very  like  my  Mr  Brown  at  Interlaken 
in  July  !  His  height,  his  colouring — above 
all,  his  enthusiasm.  It  is  really  quite 
curious. 

MILL. — Yes,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  my 
Mr  Brown  at  Homburg  in  August  was 
for  lawn-tennis  and  poker,  for  dancing 
and  supper-parties,  for — in  short — for  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  perhaps — the  Devil ! 

JANET. — O  Milly,  how  dreadful  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  the  Devil ! 

MILL.  [Meditatively.'}  —  I  am  afraid  I 
like  a  spice  of  the  Devil.  Your  Mr  Brown, 
with  his  poetry,  and  his  romance,  his  mis 
anthropy  and  his  love  of  solitude — oh !  he 
wouldn't  have  suited  me  at  all.  My  Mr 
Brown  had  no  rubbish  about  him.  He 
was  erratic,  but  practical. 

JANET  [Rather  nettled]. — So  was  mine ! 

MILL. — Did   he  ask    for    your    address? 
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Mine  said  he  should  call  immediately  he 
returned  to  London. 

JANET. — So  did  mine.  And  when  he 
found  I  lived  at  Ascot,  he  said  he  should 
bicycle  down  here  at  once. 

MILL. — I  am  glad  he  can  do  anything  so 
prosaic.  Have  you  prepared  Aunt  Polly 
for  his  visit  ? 

JANET. — Well,  I — I  just  gave  her  a  hint. 

MILL. — That  is  what  I  did,  in  case  my 
Mr  Brown,  when  he  found  I  was  absent 
from  Egerton  Gardens,  should  ask  the 
servant  for  my  address,  and  follow  me 
down  here. 

JANET. — I  hope  he  will.  How  wonderful, 
Milly,  if  the  two  Browns  should  turn  out 
to  be  cousins,  like  us ! 

MILL.  [Doubtfully]. —  Brown  is  not  a 
very  uncommon  name. 

JANET  [Pensively]. — I  should  never  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  *' Brown"  was  not 
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the  real  name  of  mine  —  that  he  was  a 
prince  in  disguise. 

MILL. — If  I  suspected  my  Brown  of 
masquerading  under  an  assumed  name, 
I'd  never  speak  to  him  again ! 

JANET.  -  -  You  have  no  poetry  and 
romance,  Milly. 

MILL. — No.  I  like  open  air  and  day 
light.  You  like  mystery  and  moonlight. 
I  like  songs  in  the  major  key ;  you  like 
horrible  minor  chords.  I  suppose  your 
Mr  Brown  and  you  take  the  same  gloomy 
view  of  life.  You  must  have  had  a  cheerful 
time  together  on  the  glaciers  ! 

JANET. — To  be  alone  with  a  sympathetic 
companion  in  the  great  solitudes  of  Nature 
is  indeed  perfect  happiness  ! 

MILL. — And  I  should  weary  of  Lucifer 
himself — (I  told  you  just  now  I  like  a  spice 
of  the  Devil) — if  I  were  alone  with  him  on 
a  mountain  top.  [Laughs, ,] 
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JANET  [Shaking  her  head]. — Ah !  you 
have  no  depth,  Milly. 

MILL. — Nor  much  height !  But,  then,  I 
am  not  heavy,  my  dear,  either  with  my  feet 
or  my  tongue.  My  Mr  Brown  said  I  was 
like  Ariel. 

JANET. — Mine  compared  me  to  Miranda. 
We  read  The  Tempest  together  in  a 
cavern  during  a  thunder-storm.  It  was 
delightful !  He  was  just  my  idea  of 
Ferdinand. 

MILL. — Ferdinand,  after  the  shipwreck, 
evidently?  Damp  and  depressing,  I  should 
say.  My  Mr  Brown  more  resembles 
Charles  Surface — sparkling  and  frothy,  like 
champagne.  Your  Mr  B.  must  be  a  sort 
of  loaded  claret,  I  fancy. 

JANET  [Nettled]. — Why  loaded,  Milly? 
You  are  rather  rude.  [With  poetic  fer 
vour.]  If  you  knew  him,  you  would  say 
that  his  is  the  "wine  that  maketh  glad 
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the  heart  of  man ! "  —  and  of  woman 
also ! 

MILL.  [Smiling]. — Don't  get  tipsy  on  it, 
dear — but  there !  I  didn't  mean  to  wound 
you.  If  you'll  keep  a  secret,  I'll  show  you 
a  photograph — his  photograph. 

JANET  [  With  apparent  consternation]. 
— Nonsense  !  You  don't  mean — that  you 
have  got — his  photograph  ? 

MILL.  [Draws  out  the  photo  from  her 
pocket,  and  hands  it  to  JANET]. — There ! 
what  do  you  say  to  that  ?  Can  your  Mr 
Brown  be  compared  to  mine  ? 

JANET. — Good  gracious  !  [  With  agitation.] 

MILL. — What's  the  matter  ? 

JANET. — Why !  They  are  one  and  the 
same !  [Draws  from  her  pocket  very  slowly 
another  photo,  which  she  gives  MILLY.  They 
compare  them  with  agitation.] 

MILL. — Impossible!  I'll  never  believe 
it.  Oh,  the  wretch!  There  can't  be  a 
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doubt    about    it!       The    same    eyes — the 
same  hair— the  same  curl  of  his  moustache. 

JANET  [Tearfully}. — I  am  afraid  there  can 
be  no  mistake — a  photograph,  you  know. 

MILL.  [With  decision}. — A  photograph 
very  often  is  a  mistake — not  this  one.  No, 
it  is  the  man  himself.  Only,  in  yours  he 
has  assumed  a  sentimental  air ;  in  mine  he 
is  natural. 

JANET. — I  cannot  agree  with  you.  In 
mine  he  seems  natural ;  in  yours,  to  be 
playing  a  part — pretending  to  be  joyous, 
when  his  heart  is  breaking  all  the  time ! 

MILL. — My  dear,  I  am  sorry  to  undeceive 
you ;  but  you  are  talking  nonsense.  He 
may  have  been  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to 
be  sentimental  on  the  top  of  a  snowy  Alp 
—what  else  could  he  do,  poor  man  ?  But 
the  real  Brown  was  the  Brown  of  Homburg, 
full  of  fun,  full  of  go,  and  quite  devoted 
to  me. 
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JANET  [With  a  bitter  smile]. — Forgive 
me,  my  dear,  if  I  say  that  I  think  I  know 
the  real  man  better  than  you.  In  the 
hollow  worldliness  of  Homburg  he  was 
obliged — in  self-defence,  as  you  put  it — to 
appear  light-hearted,  callous 

MILL.  [Internetting]. — Ijdid  not  say  he  was 
callous.  He  wras  anything  but  callous  to  me. 

JANET  [Hysterically]. — I  can't  believe 
it.  He  could  never  be  so  false.  In  July  he 
swore  that  we  were  made  for  one  another. 

MILL. — In  August  he  swore  —  no,  he 
didn't  swear,  but  he  sang  much  the  same 
tune  to  me — only  in  another  key.  I  fancy 
yours  was  in  B  flat — very  much  in  B  flat 
— and  sung  in  a  falsetto  voice.  Mine  was 
in  C  natural— (common  time!),  and  given 
robustly  from  here.  [Slaps  her  chest.~\ 

JANET. — Oh,  if  he  were  only  here  to 
disprove  your  horrid  words  ! 

MILL. — I  am  sure  I  wish  he  were.     You 
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would  soon  see  that  he  has  been  playing 
a  part— that  is  what  he  has  been  doing. 

JANET  [Bursts  into  tears]. — Your  be 
haviour  is  infamous,  Milly!  I  despise 
you  !  You  are  a  spiteful,  envious  cat !  and 
I  don't  believe  one  word  you  say ! 

[Enter   Miss  MASON,  (7.,  with  a  letter 
in  her  hand.] 

MISS  M. — Girls !  girls  !  what  is  the  mean 
ing  of  this  ?     Quarrelling  ?     Tears  ?     [Looks 
from   one   to   the    other.]       Flashing  eyes  ? 
What  has  come  to  you  both  ? 

MILL. — Mr  Brown  is  coming  to  us  both 
He  has  not  come  yet.  When  he  does, 
Janet  will  eat  humble  pie. 

JANET. — When  he  does,  Milly  will  retract 
the  cruel  things  she  has  said,  aunty ! 

MILL. — When  he  does,  we  shall  see  which 
is  the  real  Brown ! 

JANET. — When    he    does,   we    shall    see 
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which  of  us  dwells  in  his  heart's  secret 
shrine — to  which  of  us  his  life's  devotion 
is  consecrated !  [Both  voices  raised  cres 
cendo.'] 

MISS  M. — Hush,  girls!  Do  not  get  so 
excited.  The  opportunity  you  both  are 
waiting  for  will  occur  sooner  than  you 
expect.  I  have  just  heard  from  this  Mr 
Brown.  [Turns  to  JANET.]  The  young 
man  you  met  at  Interlaken — 

MILL. — Homburg ! 

MISS  M. — Asking  if  he  may  be  permitted 
to  call  here  to-day,  as  he  has  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  my  niece,  Miss  Smith. 

[Both  girls  together.]  Which  ?  Doesn't 
he  say  which  ? 

MISS  M. — No,  he  only  specifies  the  niece 
whom  he  understands  is  here  with  me. 

MILL. — Of  course,  he  means  me.  It  is  as 
plain  as  a  pike-staff  [To  JANET.]  He 
knows  you  live  here;  he  would  not  say 
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he  "understands."  He  has  called  in 
Egerton  Gardens,  and  has  been  told  I  am 
staying  here.  It  is  quite  clear  he  means 
me. 

JANET  [With  a  grand  air]. — I  can 
afford  to  smile  now,  and  to  pity  your 
delusion.  My  Ferdinand  is  coming  here, 
as  he  promised.  Like  Ravensworth,  "  I 
bide  my  time  ! " 

MISS  M. — To  prevent  any  further  un 
pleasantness,  girls,  I  shall  see  [Bell  ready] 
the  young  man  first  alone.  I  will  then 
send  for  either  one  or  both  of  you. 

[JANET  and  MILLY  together.] — Both  ? 

MISS  M. — If  I  send  for  both  together, 
you  will  please  enter  with  your  arms 
enlaced  about  each  other's  necks,  or  round 
each  other's  waists.  Nothing  puts  a  gay 
deceiver  out  more  than  to  see  the 
affectionate  terms  on  which  his  victims 
are  together.  If  Mr  Brown  be  such  an 
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one,  he  will  be  horribly  confused.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  been  serious  hi  his 
attention  to  either  of  you,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  which  was  his 
special  attraction  here.  [A  bell  sounds.'] 
There  he  is.  Now  be  off  with  you. 

[MiLLY  goes  off  quickly,  L.  JANET 
trails  out  slowly  after  her.  SER 
VANT  opens  door  C.9  and  announces 
66  Mr  BROWN."  Mr  BROWN  enters; 
young,  impetuous  in  manner,  very 
much  at  his  ease,  never  put  out9 
fluent,  adaptable.] 

BROWN  [Extending  his  hand  to  Miss  M.] 
—How  d'ye   do,  Miss   Mason  ?    Delighted 
to   find  you  at  home — delighted  to   make 
your  acquaintance. 

MISS  M.  [Putting  her  hand  stiffly  into 
his]. — You  are  vastly  good,  Mr  Brown, 
to  take  the  trouble  of  coming  all  this  way 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  an  old  woman. 
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BROWN. — Well — you  see — I  have  heard 
so  much  of  you  from  your  niece — by-the-bye, 
is  your  niece  at  home  ? 

MISS  M. — Which  ? 

BROWN  [Puzzled].  -  -  Which  ?  I  only 
know  one — the  one  who  is  here — with 
you. 

MISS  M. — I  have  two  here  with  me — one 
whom  you  knew  at  Interlaken,  one  whom 
you  knew  at  Homburg. 

BROWN. — At  Homburg !  You  don't 
mean  that?  Milly  Smith,  the  beauty, 
whom  we  all  went  wild  about  ?  How 
very  curious !  And  she  is  a  sister  of 
Janet's  ? 

MISS  M.  [With  reproving  dignity]. — Miss 
Millicent  and  Miss  Janet  Smith  are 
cousins. 

BROWN. — Oh,  I  understand!  There  is 
not  much  family  likeness  between  them, 
is  there? — except  perhaps  the  end  of  the 
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nose.  Should  never  have  guessed  they 
were  related.  Both  charming,  however ; 
both  delightful  in  their  different  ways ; 
the  one  all  fun  and  frolic,  the  other 
all  poetry  and  pathos.  Which  of  the  two 
do  you  prefer  ? 

MISS  M.  [Dramatically}. — The  question, 
sir,  is,  which  do  you  ? 

BROWN. — I  ?  Oh  ! — well,  it's  a  great 
puzzle,  isn't  it  ?  If  they  could  both  be 
rolled  up  into  one,  they  would  be — I  mean 
she  would — be  perfect ! 

MISS  M.  [Indignant]. — Rolled  up  into 
one !  Are  you  mad,  young  man  ?  Rolled 
up  into  one  ?  My  nieces  have  very  distinct 
individualities — each,  separately,  considered 
to  be  very  attractive. 

BROWN. — I  know.  Of  course  !  .  .  .  That 
is  just  what  I  feel.  It  depends  on  what 
mood  one  is  in  which  one  likes  best.  At 
Interlaken  I  felt  that  1  would  have  gone 
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through  fire  and  water  for  Janet — I  mean 
Miss  Janet.  Then  at  Homburg  I  could 
look  at  no  one — I  could  talk  to  no  one— 
I  could  think  of  no  one,  but  Milly — I 
mean,  of  course,  Miss  Milly  —  brilliant 
creature !  It  exhilarates  me  to  think  of  her ! 

MISS  M. — Then  am  I  to  understand,  Mr 
Brown,  that  it  is  to  her  that  your  attentions 
are  directed  ? 

BROWN. — Well,  I  don't  know.  You  see 
there  are  times  when  I  am  all  for  poetry 
and  pathos.  I  am  like  Garrick,  between 
tragedy  and  comedy.  I  am  pulled  here, 
I  am  pulled  there;  and  I  yield  to  which 
ever  is  the  stronger. 

MISS  M. — And  pray,  sir,  which  is  the 
stronger  in  this  case  ? 

BROWN. — I  really  can't  make  up  my  mind. 
I  fancy  it  depends  on  the  mise-en-scbne. 
Milly  would  be  out  of  place  in  the 
mountains*  and  I  adore  mountains!  My 
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soul  rises  and  expands  among  the  eternal 
snows!  But  then  Janet  would  be  rather 
a  kill-joy  on  the  terrace  at  Homburg,  and 
I  love  the  world,  when  I  am  in  certain 
moods.  Don't  you  ? 

MISS  M. — Upon  my  word,  you  are  the 
most  extraordinary  young  man  I  ever  met 
with !  Do  you  intend  to  go  through  life 
wobbling  in  this  sort  of  way  ?  Do  you 
never  mean  to  be  serious  ? 

BROWN. — I  assure  you  I  am  awfully 
serious — at  times.  My  friends  feared  once 
that  I  should  become  a  misanthrope — or 
a  Methodist  parson.  I  regained  my  equili 
brium  by  winning  a  pot  of  money  at  Monte 
Carlo. 

MISS  M. — You  take  my  breath  away, 
young  man!  The  mise-en-scene  now  being 
neither  a  snowy  mountain  nor  a  gambling 
room,  but  a  respectable  house  on  Ascot 
Heath,  I  repeat  my  question :  Has  tragedy 
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or  comedy  the  upper  hand  with  you  at  this 
moment  ?  I  pause  for  a  reply ! 

BROWN. — Tragedy  dragged  me  to  Ascot. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  then 
I  didn't  know  I  should  find  Comedy  here. 
That  is  the  difficulty. 

MISS  M. — I  should  think  it  was,  indeed  ! 

BROWN  [Imperturbable].  -  -  Yes,  because 
if  Comedy  pulls  very  hard,  and  Tragedy 
holds  tight,  I  shall  come  in  two. 

MISS  M. — It  appears  to  me,  Mr  Brown, 
that  you  are  always  in  two. 

BROWN  [Smiling].  —  But,  you  see,  if  I 
marry,  I  shall  be  whole  again.  The 
marriage  service  specifies  that  "  they  twain 
are  one  flesh." 

MISS  M.  [After  a  pause]. —  Then  you 
actually  do  seriously  contemplate  matri 
mony? 

BROWN. — Don't  you  think  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  ? 
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MISS  M.  [Angry]. — How  am  I  to  tell? 
I  certainly  pity  the  girl  who  takes  you. 

BROWN. — Why  ?  I  am  well  off.  I  have 
a  jolly  little  place  in  Staffordshire,  and  a 
house  in  town.  I  have  no  vices — to  speak 
of,  and  am  an  awfully  easy  chap  to  live 
with.  The  only  thing  I  want  is  a  wife, 
and  I  fancy  that  your  nieces- 
Miss  M. — My  nieces  !  You  talk  as  if  you 
wanted  to  marry  them  both  ! 

BROWN. — So  I  do.  They  are  both  so 
nice.  But  I  suppose  I  must  make  up  my 
mind  to  choose  one. 

MISS  M.  [Fuming]. — To  choose!  Great 
heavens  !  To  choose  !  Well,  most  women 
are  fools  when  a  man  is  concerned,  and 
probably  my  nieces  are  no  exceptions.  If 
either  of  them  consents  to  try  the  experi 
ment  of  piecing  you  together,  I  shall  not 
interfere ! 

BROWN. — I  always  thought  you  must  be 
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a  good  sort,  Miss  Mason.  [Smiling.]  You 
will  leave  us  alone — eh  ? 

MISS  M.  [Rises  and  rings  tJie  bell]. — Yes, 
Mr  Brown,  I  have  [Enter  Servant]  such 
confidence  in  my  nieces  that  I  will  leave 
you  alone  with  them,  to  plead  your  own 
cause.  [To  Servant.]  Beg  both  the  Miss 
Smiths  to  do  me  the  favour  of  coming 
here. 

BROWN. — Both?  [Alarmed.']  Not  both 
together?  [Exit  Servant. 

MISS  M. — Certainly.  Why  not?  You 
spoke  of  my  nieces  collectively. 

BROWN. — Yes,  but  it  is  so  difficult  to 
choose  when  both  are  there.  Couldn't  I 
see  one  at  a  time  ? 

MISS  M.— Garrick,  Mr  Brown,  Garrick! 
You  must  test  which  is  the  stronger. 

BROWN  [Hurriedly]. — You  will  remain  in 
the  room,  then  ?  Please  do,  Miss  Mason. 
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MISS  M. — Oh!  dear  no.  You  asked  to 
be  left  alone  with  them,  and  you  shall. 

BROWN. — It's  very  awkward !  I  can't 
make  love  to  them  both  before  each  other. 

[Enter  JANET  and  MILLICENT  enlaced, 
L.  BROWN  runs  up  to  them, 
shaking  JANET'S  hands  and  then 
MiLLiCENT's,w/w7e  Miss  M.  speaks.'] 

MISS  M.  [At  door  C.~] — I  leave  you,  my 
dears,  to  entertain  your  mutual  friend,  Mr 
Brown,  who  has  a  great  deal,  I  am  sure,  to 

say  to  you  both. 

[Exit  C. 

BROWN. — How  d'ye  do  ?  This  is  delight 
ful!  I  am  so  surprised  —  I  mean  so 
charmed — to  find  you  both  here.  It  is  such 
an  unexpected  pleasure,  Milly  1 

JANET. — "  Milly  "  !  [She  drops  into  chair 
L.-]  He  calls  her  "Milly"! 

MILL. — Unexpected !  [Crosses  quickly 
and  sits  RJ]  What  do  you  mean  ? 
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BROWN. — Why,  of  course!  I  had  no 
idea  I  should  meet  you  here. 

MILL.  [Tartly]. — Then  you  did  not  call  in 
Egerton  Gardens  ? 

BROWN  [Sitting  <7]. — No,  I  meant  to  do 
so,  of  course.  I  had  put  it  down  in  my 
memorandum  book.  I  was  going  to  do  so 
to-morrow,  and  was  looking  forward  to  it 
with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

MILL. — Why  did  you  call  here  first ,  may 
I  ask? 

BROWN. — Well,  you  see,  I  knew  Janet 
first,  and 

MILL. — "Janet,"  indeed.  .  .  .  He  calls 
her  "Janet!" 

BROWN. — I  say,  I  knew  your  cousin 
Janet  first  at  Interlaken,  before  I  went  to 
Homburg,  so,  of  course,  I  was  bound  to 
call  on  her  first. 

JANET  [Bitterly]. — This  visit,  then,  was 
duty,  the  other  pleasure  ! 
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BROWN. — No,  I  assure  you — not  at  all. 
It  was  quite  the  other  way. 

MILL. — What !  The  visit  to  me,  then,  was 
the  duty,  was  it  ? 

BROWN. — How  you  catch  one  up !  Both 
were  pleasures.  Duty  had  nothing  to  say 
to  either  of  them. 

MILL. — Then  it  ought  to  have  had. 

JANET. — Yes,  indeed!  Had  you  been 
a  true  knight  to  either  of  us,  had  "the 
constant  service  of  the  antique  world" 
been  yours,  you  would,  like  the  good  old 
man  in  As  You  Like  It9  have  served  "for 
duty,  not  for  need ! " 

BROWN. — Aptly  quoted!  That  is  like 
you — you  always  had  a  quotation  ready ! 

JANET  [Gloomily]. — "  The  readiness  is 

all "  But  oh  !  [Shaking  her  head.]  How 

my  illusions  are  dispelled,  Ferdinand ! 

BROWN  [Puzzled]. — Ferdinand  ? 

JANET. — Have    you    forgotten,   then,  so 
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completely  ?  Ah  me !  In  the  happy  days 
gone  by  I  called  you  Ferdinand ;  you  called 
me  Miranda ! 

BROWN.  —  Of  course !  I  remember 
perfectly.  Delightful  days,  when  we  read 
The  Tempest  in  a  hurricane,  spouted  Tenny 
son  in  a  downpour,  and  discussed  Browning 
in  a  snow-drift  in  the  rocks !  Rugged, 
but  elevated — the  verse,  not  the  rocks,  I 
mean! 

MILL.  [Sarcastic]. — I  wonder  you  could 
descend  to  the  flat  prose  of  Homburg  after 
all  this  elevation. 

BROWN  [Wheeling  round  to  M.]. — Flat 
prose!  What  heresy  to  call  Homburg 
"flat  prose!"  One  can't  waltz  up  a  snow 
mountain,  or  play  lawn-tennis  among 
jagged  peaks  of  rocks.  We  were  on  the 
flat,  but  we  were  not  flat,  I  flatter  myself, 
you  and  I,  at  Homburg !  [Laughs.]  Talk 
ing  of  the  "  flat,"  do  you  remember  that 
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I  lost  a  bet  to  you  at  Frankfort  Races? 
[Milly  nods  stonily.'}  It  was  to  be  a  bangle 
against  one  of  your  satin  slippers. 

JANET  [Sharply]. — That  was  playing  very 
low  I 

BROWN  [Continuing]. — And  coming  back 
in  the  train,  I  lost  another  bet — another 
bangle — about  a  song  you  sang  in  your 
sweet,  bell-like  voice. 

MILL.  [Dryly]. — Which  you  said  was  like 
Ariel's. 

BROWN. — Yes,  I  know.  So  it  was.  You 
declared  the  song  was  from  The  Geisha. 
I  said  it  was  from  The  Gaiety  Girl,  and 
so 

MILL. — And  so  those  recollections  are 
now  to  you  like  "  sweet  bells  bangled  out 
of  tune!" 

BROWN. — Ha !  ha !  ha  !  That  is  so  like 
you,  always  chaffy !  But,  on  the  contrary, 
I  love  to  listen  to  them ;  they  seem  to  ring 
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out  "Sapphires!"  Am  I  right?  Shall  it 
be  sapphires  ? 

MILL. — Neither  sapphires,  nor  anything 
else,  thank  you.  Those  bets — those  en 
gagements — are  scratched. 

BROWN. — Oh,  that's  impossible,  upon  my 
soul !  A  bet  is  a  bet,  you  know. 

JANET  [With  scorn]. — It  is  sometimes  a 
humiliation. 

MILL.  [Rising]. — My  cousin  is  right.  1 
feel  humiliated.  Your  memory  is  evidently 
like  a  slate,  Mr  Brown,  where  impressions 
are  easily  effaced.  As  regards  myself — my 
singing  and  my  bets — I  request  you  will 
wipe  them  off  that  slate  completely,  that 
they  may  not  interfere  with  any  new 
entries. 

JANET  [Dramatically]. — Yes !  Let  us 
drown  all  "  images  and  precious  thoughts " 
— "deposited  upon  the  silent  shore  of 
memory ! " 
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BROWN. — Why — why  am  I  to  be  wiped 
out,  and  drowned  in  this  manner?  What 
have  I  done  to  make  you  both  so  changed 
towards  me  ? 

MILL,  and  JANET  [Both  together]. — What 
have  you  done  ?  Oh  ! 

BROWN. — Yes,  what  have  I  done  ?  I 
sincerely  admire  you  both  in  your  different 
ways,  as  I  have  repeatedly  told  you. 

MILL. — Repeatedly  told  us  !  Was  there 
ever  such  audacity  ! 

JANET. — Such  perfidy!  Such  heartless- 
ness  ! 

MILL. — How  can  you  dare  to  approach 
either  of  us  after  your  scandalous — your 
dishonourable  conduct ! 

BROWN. — Dishonourable  ?  Oh,  come,  I 
deny  that.  What  have  I  ever  said  ? 

JANET. — Did  you  not  own  to  me  that  I 
was  the  only  girl  whose  heart  beat  in 
unison  with  yours  ? 
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BROWN. — So  it  did.  That  was  in  my 
poetic  mood. 

MILL. — Did  you  not  tell  me,  over  and 
over  again,  that  you  were  a  different  man 
in  my  society ;  that 

BROWN. — So  I  was.     That's  quite  true. 

MILL. — That  I  infused  light,  and  warmth 
and  joy  into  your  life?  Can  you  deny 
that? 

BROWN. — Certainly  not.  That  was  in 
my  worldly  mood. 

JANET. — And  you  are  not  ashamed  to 
own  this?  [Hysterically.']  O  Ferdinand, 
I  would  not  have  believed  it  from  any  lips 
but  your  own. 

BROWN. — My  dear  Miranda  ! 

JANET  [With  increased  violence]. — Don't 
"  Miranda "  me,  Mr  Brown.  All  is  at  an 
end  between  us. 

BROWN. — Well,  come,  you  "  Ferdinand  "- 
ed  me.  But  isn't  this  very  absurd  ?  I  can't 
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marry  you  both.  Why  should  we  not,  all 
three,  be  capital  friends?  When  I  am 
poetically  disposed 

MILL. — Which  are  you  now,  pray,  "  Mr 
Facing-both-ways  "  ? 

BROWN  [Hesitating]. — Well — I  am — half 
and  half.  That  is  because  you  are  both 
here.  If  you,  Mill,  were  away,  I  should 
read  Shakespeare  and  Browning  and 
Tennyson  with  Janet— 

JANET. — Never !     Never  again ! 

BROWN  to  MILL. — And  if  she  were  away, 
I  should  go  into  the  world,  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  you,  and  I  should  follow  you  about 
like  a  dog. 

MILL. — I  can't  help  a  dog's  following  me 
about — until  he  becomes  such  a  nuisance 
that  I  have  to  send  for  the  police.  Then 
he  is  taken  to  the  Home  for  Lost  Dogs. 

BROWN. — But  if  the  dog  is  only  following 
his  mistress  ? 
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JANET. — A  dog  never  has  two  masters  or 
mistresses ! 

MILL. — That  shows  the  superiority  of  the 
canine  to  the  human  animal.  I  see  now 
how  unjust  it  is  to  say  that  a  man  is  "  gone 
to  the  dogs !  " 

JANET. — Be  lenient  to  him,  Millicent. 
Henceforward  he  is  your  property.  Any 
prior  claims  I  may  have  had  to  Mr  Brown's 
attentions  I  renounce,  now  and  for  ever, 
in  your  favour. 

MILL. — Not  at  all,  my  dear.  [With  a 
wave  of  her  hand].  I  have  done  with  him. 
Every  dog  has  his  day,  and  this  one  has 
had  two  days  with  us.  Thank  Heavens !  a 
wedding  was  not  one  of  them ! 

BROWN. — Upon  my  life,  you  are  too  cruel 
— both  of  you.  [To  MILL.]  We  might 
have  been  so  very  jolly  here.  [Turning 
suddenly  to  JANET.]  I  mean,  we  might 
have  had  such  an  ideally  poetic  time,  if— 
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only — [Enter  Miss  MASON,  Cl]  O  Miss 
Mason,  I  am  so  awfully  glad  you  have 
come.  Your  nieces  are  both  so  unkind — 
they  are  both  sitting  upon  me— 

MISS  M. — Sitting  upon  you?  What  do 
you  mean,  sir  ? 

BROWN. — I  mean  they  are  taking  such  an 
extreme — such  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
situation.  They  won't  hear  of  a  com 
promise. 

MISS  M. — A  compromise!  Is  the  man 
mad? 

BROWN. — They  refuse  to  take  a  broad 
view  of  the  question.  I  was  just  saying, 
as  you  came  in,  that  we  might  be  so  very 
jolly — I  mean  so  ideally  happy — here,  as 
—as  friends.  But  they  won't  have  it.  It 
is  incomprehensible  to  me  ! 

MISS  M. —  You  are  incomprehensible,  Mr 
Brown.  {Looking  at  both  girls.]  I  am 
glad  there  are  not  three. 
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JANET. — Dear  aunty !  Could  you  for  a 
moment  think  that  I— 

MILL. — Could  you  for  one  instant  imagine 
that  I- 

JANET. — Would  tolerate  such  a  heartless 
trifler- 

MILL. — After  he  had  shown  himself  in 
his  true  colours  ? 

BROWN. — What  are  my  true  colours  ?  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know.  My  two  sides  are 
of  different  colours. 

JANET  [  With  exaltation.] — Neither  is  true 
blue  ! — "  deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue  ! " 
We  have  discovered  that ! 

BROWN. — You  are  quite  mistaken;  but 
I  see  it  is  of  no  use  arguing  with  you.  It 
is  a  pity;  for  both  would  have  filled  all 
the  voids  of  my  existence,  whereas  one 

alone But  I  beg  your  pardon — don't 

be  angry  with  me,  Miss  Mason.  What  is 
the  next  train  to  London  ? 
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MISS  M.  [Sternly]. — Five-fifty. 

BROWN  [Looks  at  his  watch]. — I  have  just 
time  to  catch  it.  [He  approaches  MILL.; 
she  turns  her  back  on  him.  He  then  goes  to 
JANET  with  outstretched  hand.  She  stands 
motionless,  inexorable;  then  slowly  shakes 
her  head.  He  turns  to  Miss  MASON.  She 
looks  at  him  grimly,  and  makes  a  low 
curtsey, ,]  By  Jove !  It  is  no  go — confound 
it !  This  comes  of  being  a  man  of  such 
wide  sympathies — one  is  never  understood. 
[He  hurries  out  C.  as  the  curtain  falls.] 
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PERSONNAGES 

LE    MONSIEUR 
LA  DAME 

[Et  deux  pwsonnes  Anglaises  assises  a  droit  et  a  gauche.] 

LA  ScfiNE  rdprdsente  une  table  d'hdte.  Les  deux  places 
au  milieu  de  la  scene  sont  vides,  lorsque  le  rideau 
se  leve. 

[LE  MONSIEUR  et  LA  DAME  entrent,  et 
se  mettent  ti  table,  LA  DAME  a 
c6te  d'un  MONSIEUR  deja  assis ;  le 
MONSIEUR  pres  dune  DAME 
assise.~] 

LA  DAME. — Pardon,  Monsieur — J'ai  peur 
de  vous  gener,  mais 
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[LE  MONSIEUR  ycw'tf  une  inclination  de 
tete.~] 

LE  MONS. — Mille  excuses,  Madame — Je 
vois  qu'on  est  un  peu  serre  a  cette  table. 
Voyons  !  [11  prend  le  menu.~]  Que  va-t-on 
nous  donner  a  ddjeuner  ? 

LA  DAME. — Qa  m'est  bien  egal ;  je  mange 
si  peu ! 

LE  MONS. — En  public. 

LA  DAME. — Comment,  en  public?  Ai-je 
1'habitude  de  devorer  des  bifteks  quand  je 
suis  seule  ?  Pour  que  je  mange  un  peu,  il 
faut  que  ca  soit  fin — delicat !  Et  les  tables 
d'hote.  .  .  . 

\Ellefait  un  geste."] 

LE  MONS. — Et  bien,  moi — sapristi! — j'ai 
une  faim  de  loup !  Je  n'ai  rien  mange 
depuis — depuis 

LA  DAME. — Depuis  neuf  heures  ce  matin, 
et  il  n'est  que  midi !  Tu  as  eu  ton  cafe  au 
lait  et  deux  oeufs  a  la  coque.  Cela  me 
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semble  une  consommation  suffisante  pour 
nourrir  le  corps  humain  pendant  trois 
heures ! 

[LE  GAIKJON  lui  qffre  un  •plat.'] 

Qu'est — ce  que  c'est  que  ca  ?  Des 
sardines  ?  Oh,  que  non !  Je  deteste  ces 
petites  betes  qui  nagent  dans  1'huile— 

LE  MONS. — Moi,  j'aime  1'huile — c'est  si 
doux  !  Ca  n'agace  pas — ca  ne  secoue  pas  ! 
[Malin — il  mange.] 

LA  DAME. — Tu  as  besoin  d'etre  secoue, 
mon  ami.  L'huile  est  bonne  pour  les 
gens  maigres — mais  toi — tu  es  devenu 
gras  comme  tout,  dernierement. 

LE  MONS.  \Irrite\ — Ah!  Laisse-moi 
tranquille  avec  ta  graisse !  Si  tu  as  cette 
manie,  toi,  de  te  faire  une  taille— 

LA  DAME. — Comment !  Tu  pretends  que 
j'ai  perdu  ma  taille?  Moi  qui  ne  mesure 
encore  que  69  centimetres ! 

LE   MONS. — Aliens,   done!     Contes   ca  a 
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des   personnes   qui  ne   connaissent  pas    ta 
taille  aussi  bien  que  moi ! 

LA  DAME. — C'est  inconvenant  ce  que  tu 
dis  la.  Est  -  il  permis  de  parler  de 
pareilles  choses  a  table  ?  .  .  . 

[Ls  GABOON  lui  off  re  un  platJ] 

.  .  .  Devant  tout  le  monde ! 

LE  MONS.  \Lisant  lemenu]. — Lesrognons! 
Excellent !  II  n'y  a  rien  que  j'aime  comme 
des  rognons ! 

LA  DAME. — Ah !  je  ne  puis  pas  supporter 
les  entrailles !  Cela  me  souleve  le  coeur — 
de  penser  que  cela  a  ete — comme  cela — 
[Ellefait  un  geste.~] 

LE  MONS.  [Se  SERVANT  apres  qu'il  lui  a 
donne  le  menu']. — Tu  as  tort  de  penser,  ma 
cherie. 

LA  DAME. — Comment!  J'ai  tort  de 
penser  ? 

LE  MONS. — De  penser   a    ces    choses-la! 
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je  voudrais  dire.  II  faut  manger  sans 
refle'chir.  Tu  auras  une  faim  bon  tout 
a  Theure!  [A  sa  VOISINE.]  Madame, 
auriez-vous  1'obligeance  de  me  passer  la 
moutarde?  .  .  . 

[Elle  la  lui  donne.'] 

.  .  .  Alors,  comme  d'habitude,  tu  prendras 
des  gateaux,  avec  ton  "five  o'clock,"  a 
faire  crever  un  bceuf. 

LA  DAME, — C'est  faux !  Je  te  defends 
de  dire  de  ces  grossieretes  !  Tout  le  monde 
sait  que  je  ne  mange  presque  rien.  [A  son 
VOISIN.]  Je  vous  prie  de  croire,  Monsieur, 
que  ce  que  dit  mon  mari  a  ce  sujet  est 
inexact.  J'ai  Testomac  faible.  Je  digere 
difficilement.  Ainsi  vous  pouvez  croire— 
Du  reste,  mon  mari  pense  que  je  suis 
comme  lui — 

LE  MONS. — Du  tout,  ma  ch£rie !    Du  tout 

UNE  voix  ANGLAISE. — Gourmet,  Madame? 
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LA  DAME. — Helas!  monsieur,  plutot, 
gourmand.  II  lui  est  arrive  d'avaler,  a 
lui  seul,  le  repas  commande  pour  huit 
personnes,  les  autres  convives  n'arrivant 
pas ! 

UNE  voix  ANGLAISE. — Fabuleux  ! 

LE  MONS. — C'est  vrai ;  j'ai  bon  appetit— 
je  Favoue — tandis  que  ma  femme  veut 
passer  pour  une  sainte,  dont  elle  n'a  ni 
precisement  les  dispositions — ni,  comme 
vous  voyez  —  le  physique  de  Femploi ! 
[Mouvement  de  la  DAME.]  Ah !  je  ne  nie 
pas  tes  qualites,  ma  chere,  seulement  elles 
ne  sont  pas  celles  d'une  sainte. 

LA  DAME. — Est-ce  que  les  qualites  de 
Madame  de  Nanjis  la  disposent,  plutot,  a 
etre  canonisee  ? 

LE  MONS. — Elle  n'en  a  pas  la  pretension. 
Elle  mange  bien,  sans  faire  des  observations 
blessantes  sur  ce  que  mangent  les  autres. 

LA  DAME  [Avec  un  rire  force~\. — C'est  bien 
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la  moindre  des  choses  qu'elle  puisse  faire 
pour  ceux  qui  lui  donnent  des  festins. 

LE  MONS. — Voila  une  loi  que  tu  n'observes 
pas  toujours,  cherie.  Dans  tes  heures 
sentimentales  tu  m'as  souvent  assure  que 
je  t'avais  apporte  le  festin  de  la  vie ! 

LA  DAME. — Comme  apres  tous  les  autres 
festins,  le  lendemain  on  a  mal  a  la  tete. 

LE  MONS.  [Riant.'] — Je  t'assure,  que 
Madame  de  Nanjis  ne  s'en  plaint  pas  ! 

LA  DAME. — Tu  devrais  avoir  honte  de  me 
parler  de  cette  femme-la!  —  de  faire  une 
comparaison  entre  moi  et  une  pareille  dever- 
gonde'e ! 

LE  MONS. — Tiens  !  Elle  est  bonne,  celle- 
la!  Mais  c'est  toi  qui  as  cite  Madame  de 
Nanjis — ce  n'est  pas  moi!  II  y  a  plus  de 
deux  ans  que  je  ne  Fai  vue. 

LA  DAME. — Mensonges !  Pas  plus  tard 
qu'en  Fevrier  dernier  tu  as  dine'  avec  elle 
en  cabinet  particulier,  et  &  vous  deux  vous 
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avez  bu  trois  bouteilles  de  Champagne  de  la 
Veuve  Cliquot  a  18  fcs.  la  bouteille ! 

LE  MONS. — Comment?  Tu  me  guettais  ? 
Mais  c'est  indigne ! 

LA  DAME. — Non,  monsieur;  mais  j'ai 
trouve  1'addition  dans  votre  pardessus. 

LE  MONS. — Un  vieil  habit !  C'etait  une 
addition  de  ma  vie  de  garcon !  [Regardant 
la  carte.  [Voyons !  "  Cotelettes  a  la 
Maintenon!"  — La  brave  Maintenon! — 
Voila  une  femme  qui  a  su  se  faire  respecter ! 
II  faut  prendre  une  de  ses  cotelettes,  cherie ! 

[Le  GARCJON  qffre  le  plat.'] 

LE  DAME. — Je  n'ai  pas  faim  ! 

LE  MONS. — Uniquement  par  respect  pour 
sa  memoire.  .  .  . 

LA  DAME. — Puisque  tu  insistes — [Elle  se 
sert.~\ 

LE  MONS.  [A  part]. — Comment  se  serait- 
elle  tir£e  d  affaire,  si  je  n'eusse  pas  insist^  ? 
La  chere  femme  !  Ce  n'est  que  le  premier 
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pas  qui  coute!     [A  sa  VOISINE.]     Pardon, 
madame  ?     Vous  disiez  ? 

UNE  voix  ANGLAISE. — L'appetit  vient  ong 
mangeant ! 

LE  MONS. — Parfaitement,  madame !  Vous 
avez  grandement  raison !  Cela  me  rappelle 
qu'au  siege  de  Paris — nous  avons  subi  le 
siege  et  la  Commune,  ma  femme  et  moi— 
nous  avions  un  beau  chat  qui  a  failli  mourir 
de  faim,  bien  qu'il  n'y  eut  pas  mal  de  rats. 
Mais  le  gout  du  rat  nous  a  tellement  pris, 
que  nous  ne  pouvions  nous  en  passer,  et— 

LA  DAME. — Ce  n'etait  pas  le  gout  du  rat— 
c'etait  la  dure  necessite!  Ce  qui  empirait 
notre  position  c'est  que  Maman  qui  s'est 
refugiee  chez  nous  de  Ville  d'Avray,  avec 
toutes  ses  poules,  ne  permettait  pas  que 
nous  les  tuions  !  Et  voila  la  maison,  pleine 
de  volaille,  qu'il  fallait  nourrir,  sans  en 
les  manger 

LE  MONS. — A  1'exception  du  chat.     II  en 
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a  mange  cinq.  Apres  quoi,  c'etaient  des 
cris,  des  jurons,  des— 

LA  DAME. — Tu  pretends  que  ma  sainte 
mere  jurait  ?  Quelle  horreur ! 

LE  MONS. — Je  pretends  que  ta  sainte  mere 
a  endiable  la  maison. 

LA  DAME. — Mais  c'est  affreux  ce  que  tu 
dis  la  !  [Prete  a  pleurerJ] 

[Le  GAII^ON  lui  offre  un  plat.'] 

]\Ton ;  c'est  fmi !  Je  ne  puis  plus  manger! 
C'est  trop  affligeant  d'entendre  de  ta  bouche 
de  pareilles  infamies ! 

LE  MONS — C'est  de  la  volaille,  cherie ! 

LA  DAME. — Encore  si  ce  n'etait  pas  de  la 
volaille !  Mais  justement  la  volaille  £voque 
tant  de  tristes  souvenirs ! 

LE  MONS. — Souvenirs  de  poulets  perdus ! 
Prends  en  tout  de  meme.  C'est  du  "  Poulet 
a  la  La  Valliere  " — elle  preceda  La  Main- 
tenon,  aupres  du  Grand  Monarque — mais  ca 
ne  fait  rien — elle  etait  bien  a  plaindre,  la 
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pauvre  petite  femme  !  Encore,  par  respect 
pour  sa  memoire — une  tranche,  cherie — une 
tranche ! 

I^A  DAME. — C'est  a  contre  coeur  que  je  la 
prends  ;  [_Se  Servant]  mais  comme  tu  dis, 
par  respect  pour  sa  memoire.  .  .  .  Auriez- 
vous  la  bonte  de  me  passer  le  poivre,  Mon 
sieur  ?  Quand  on  mange  aussi  peu  que 
moi,  le  poivre,  parfois,  stimule  1'appetit. 

LE  MONS. — Ma  femme  aime  toute  chose 
poivree,  Monsieur.  Elle— 

LE  DAME. — Tais-toi !  Tu  vas  dire  des 
betises.  Donne-moi  a  boire — [Avec  inten 
tion]  bien  que  ce  ne  soit  pas  du  Champagne 
de  la  Veuve  Cliquot ! 

LE  MONS.  [//  verse']. — A  ta  sante,  ma  bien 
aimee!  [//  boit.~\  Laissons  les  veuves 
Cliquot,  et  toutes  les  autres  veuves,  en 
paix !  .  .  .  Pardon,  Madame — je  n'avais 
pas  remarque  que  vous  portiez  la  coifFe 
d'une  veuve  Anglaise — sans  offense !  Qui 
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dit  veuve  dit  respect.  Ma  femme  etait 
veuve  quand  je  1'ai  epousee— 

LA  DAME. — Veuve  d'un  homme  de  merite 
— d'un  homme  distingue — d'un  homme— 

LE  MONS. — Laid — excessivement  laid ! 

LA  DAME. — Mais  vertueux  et  fidele ! 

LE  MONS. — Quand  on  est  aussi  laid  que 
cela,  la  fidelite  ne  compte  pas ! 

LA  DAME. — II  n'a  jamais  brouche  pendant 
huit  ans  !  Le  pauvre  homme ! 

LE  MONS. — Tu  n'avais  que  vingt-cinq  ans 
lorsque  ce  phoenix  des  maris  est  mort. 

LA  DAME. — Vingt-deux  ans,  juste. 

LE  MONS. — Ah!  comme  tu  voudras — 
seulement  a  ce  compte  la  tu  etais  terrible- 
ment  jeune  —  presque  au  berceau  quand 
tu  as  epouse  le  phoenix — je  veux  dire  le 
premier  phoenix ! 

LA  DAME  [Avec  ironie']. — Si  tu  veux 
devenir  phoenix,  faut  te  bruler,  mon  ami, 
Feut-etre  de  tes  cendres  montera  quelque 
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chose  de  meilleure — quel  que  chose  qui  te 
mettra  au  niveau  du  premier. 

LE  MONS. — L'incendie  a  comment  avant 
notre  mariage,  ma  chere. 

LA  DAME. — Et  a  fini  bientot  apres !  Ah  ! 
Madame,  que  les  maris  nous  font  souffrir. 
Vous  portez  un  anneau  de  mariage.  Sans 
cela  je  ne  me  serai  pas  permis  de  vous  faire 
cette  observation. 

UNE       VOIX       ANGLAISE.  -  -  Bieng      juste, 

Madame ! 

LE  MONS. — S'ils  sont  tous  si  mauvais,  com 
ment  se  fait-il  que  tu  en  aies  pris  deux,  mon 
tr^sor  ?  Ah !  attrappee !  Tiens !  Du  pat£ 
de  foie  gras !  Sers-toi  bien ! 

LA  DAME. — N'insiste  pas,  mon  ami. 

LE  MONS. — Mais,  si ;  je  t'assure  que  cela 
te  fera  du  bien. 

LA  DAME. — Je  n'ai  pas  d'app£tit. 

LE  MONS. — Cela  se  laisse  manger  facile- 
ment. 
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LA  DAME  [Soupirant]. — Eh  bien!  Pour 
te  faire  plaisir  !  [Elle  se  sert.'] 

LE  MONS. — Ah !  Je  suis  content  de  voir 
que  tu  t'es  bien  servie  —  meme  liberale- 
ment.  Cela  me  rappelle  le  pate  que  nous 
avons  eu  chez  Bompart,  que  tu  as  refuse 
d'abord,  et  dont  tu  as  fini  par  manger 
trois  fois ! 

LA  DAME. — Qu'est-ce  que  tu  contes  la? 
Je  n'ai  jamais  dine  chez  les  Bompart — 
jamais  de  la  vie ! 

LE  MONS. — Mais  si,  cherie !  Tu  oublies ! 
II  y  a  deja  dix  ans  de  cela ! 

LA  DAME. — J'affirme  que  je  n'ai  jamais 
mis  le  pied  chez  les  Bompart ! 

LE  MONS. — Alors  c'etaient  les  Potins  1 

LA  DAME  [Avec  amertume]. — Et  tu  pre 
tends  etre  un  mari  devoue — avec  tes  calom- 
nies  contre  ta  femme !  Ah  !  ce  que  j'ai  dit 
tout  a  1'heure  des  cendres  me  rappelle  cet 
Anglais  que  nous  avons  rencontre',  voy- 
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ageant  avec  une  urne  qui  contenait,  disait- 
il,  les  cendres  de  sa  femme.  A  chaque 
douane,  il  criait,  "  Ne  touchez  pas  aux 
cendres  de  ma  pauvre  femme ! "  Cela 
faisait  pitie !  Seulement  nous  avons  re- 
marque  que  le  poids  de  1'urne  diminuait 
peu  a  peu :  et,  un  douanier  ayant  insiste 
que  1'urne  fusse  otiverte,  on  1'a  trouve  a 
moitie  pleine  de  tabac !  Eh  bien !  Mon 
sieur,  votre  coeur  n'est  pas  plus  remplie  de 
moi  que  ne  1'etait  1'urne  des  cendres  de  feu 
Madame  Perkins ! 

UNE  voix  ANGLAISE. — Commeng  ?  Per 
kins  !  Quel  Perkins ! 

LA  DAME. — Joseph  Perkins,  Madame. 
Le  connaissez-vous  ? 

UNE  voix  ANGLAISE. — Si  je  le  connais ! 
C'est  mon  gendre ! 

LE  MONS.  —  Non,  non,  non!  II  y  a 
erreur!  C'est  Parkins,  non  pas  Perkins— 
Barkins ! 
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UNE        VOIX        ANGLAISE. Ah  !  C'est 

differong ! 

LA  DAME  [Bas  a  'son  mari~\. — Merci,  mon 
ami !  [Haut,  lisant  le  menu.~\  "  Les 
Soupirs  de  Richelieu" — ils  doivent  etre 
doux — vraiment  j'ai  envie  d'en  gouter ! 

LE  MONS. — Puisqu'il  est  mort!  J'espere 
que  ce  n'est  pas  par  sympathie  avec  ce 
gredin-la  que  tu  veux  gouter  de  ses  soupirs  ? 
[Riant.] 

LA  DAME. — II  a  du  vous  ressembler,  mon 
ami — Seulement,  s'il  avait  eu  une  femme — 
comme  moi — une  femme  bien  conservee— 
enfin  une  charmante  femme,  qui  lui  fut 
bien  devouee — peut  etre  aurait-il  ete  meilleur 
mari  que  ne  sont  les  Richelieu  de  la 
RepuUique. 

LE  MONS.  [Riant  toujours]. — Tu  crois 
qu'en  le  brulant  tous  les  jours  il  en  serait 
sorti  un  phoenix  ? 

LA  DAME. — En  le  brftlant?      Cela  veut 
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dire  que  c'est  un  long  feu  que  d'etre  mon 
epoux ! 

LE  MONS. — Tu  exiges  que  ton  mari  soit  un 
phoenix,  et  tu  fais  de  ton  mieux  pour  qu'il 
le  devienne — voila  tout ! 

LA  DAME  [Irritde]. — Quand  vous  me  fites 
la  cour,  monsieur,  c'etait  vous — le  feu — et 
moi,  plutot,  la  glace ! 

LE  MONS. — C'est  toujours  comme  cela 
aux  banquets,  ma  chere.  On  commence 
par  les  plats  chauds ;  on  finit  par  les  glaces 
—sucrees — bien  sucrees,  entendu.  Nous 
avons  eu  notre  banquet — c'est  convenu — ne 
discutons  plus.  Si  je  n'ai  plus  la  fougue 
d'il  y  a  25  ans.  .  .  . 

LA  DAME. — C'est  que  vous  en  avez  trop,  a 
la  disposition  des  autres ! 

LE  MONS. — Pures  calomnies !  [Senti 
mental]  Tu  seras  peinee  de  m'avoir  soup- 
conne,  ma  chere,  quand  mes  cendres  se 
disposeront  a  devenir  le  phoenix  voulu ! 
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LA  DAME. — Ne  parle  pas  comme  cela— 
cela  me  fait  du  mal — [Prete  a  pleurer.']  Tu 
sais  bien  que — que— 

LE  MONS. — Que  tu  ne  penses  pas  ce  que 
tu  dis !  Mange,  cherie,  mange ! 

LA  DAME. — Mais  quelque  fois— 

LE  MONS. — Avant  d'avoir  mange — tu  me 
soup^onnes.      Apres     un     bon     repas,     tu 
as    la    conviction    que    je   suis   tout   a   toi 
— n'est-ce  pas  ? 

LA  DAME. — Ah,  non  !  Pas  tant  que  ^a ! 
Tout  de  meme,  je  tache  de  croire — j'espere 
que  ce  n'est  pas  une  illusion,  que  je  me 
fais.  [Au  GAR^ON.]  Y  a-t-il  du  Camem- 
bert? 

LE  MONS.  [Pendant  que  le  GAIMJON  sert  le 
fromage~]. — Comme  j'ai  raison  d'etre  me'- 
content  quand  tu  t'obstines  a  jeviner,  ma 
bonne  petite  femme!  Te  voilk  encore  de 
bonne  humeur !  [//  verse-^-et  Us  boivent  tons 
deux.  H  regarde  sa  montre.~\  A  present 
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nous  avons  juste  le  temps  pour  attraper  le 
train  d'une  heure. 

LA  DAME. — Est-on  aussi  pressee  que  cela  ? 

LE  MONS. — Mais — il  me  semble  que  nous 
avons  fini— 

LE  DAME — Et  le  cafe?  Est-ce  qu'on  ne 
va  pas  nous  servir  du  cafe  ?  avec  un  petit 
verre  ? 

[Le  GAR^ON  sert."] 

LE  MONS. — Parfaitement — mais  depeche- 
toi 

LA  DAME. — C'est  qu'on  pretend  que  le 
petit  verre  fait  digerer  le  repas — et  comme 
moi,  j'ai  Festomac  si  faible — [buvanf] — tu  as 
raison — je  me  sens  plus  disposee  k  croire 
tout  ce  que  tu  me  dis  maintenant ;  plus  en 
paix  avec  tout  le  monde — presque  prete 
a  saluer  Madame  de  Nanjis,  si  je  la  rencon- 
trais — de  loin,  bien  entendu. — Es-tu  pret, 
mon  ami  ? 
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LE  MONS. — Si  je  suis  pret !  Mais  je 
t'attends  depuis  au  moins  deux  minutes, 
ch^rie !  [II  se  leveJ] 

LA  DAME.  \_Voulant  se  lever]. — Pardon, 
monsieur,  je  crois  que  vous  etes  sur  ma 
robe.  [Elle  salue  et  se  leve.~\ 

LE  MONS. — Mille  excuses,  Madame, — c'est 
que  mon  mouchoir  est  sous  vos  pieds.  [II 
le  ramasse  et  salueJ] 

LA  DAME  [Revenant], — Ah !  pardon — 
j'ai  perdu  un  gant !  [Elle  le  remasse  et 
salue  de  nouveauJ] 

LE  MONS. — Et,  a  present,  en  route  pour  la 
gare ! 
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